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A® we look back on the presidential campaign which 
has just closed, we can see that it has had three 
distinct stages. In the first, which lasted from the nomina- 
tion of McKinley to that of Bryan, there was a strong 
effort on the part of the Republican managers to treat 
protection as the main issue, and to make sound money an 
incidental or subordinate one. Although the framers of 
the Republican platform had been forced to declare them- 
selves rather explicitly for gold and against silver, it is 
clear that many of them hoped to make the tariff rather 
than the currency the decisive battle-ground between the 
parties. They showed this disposition by placing the tariff 
plank in the most p-ominent place in the platform, and 
by relegating the currency plank to a secondary one; they 
showed it also by giving prominence, in the currency: 
plank itself, to an expression of hope for international bimet- 
allism. But if the Republican managers still cherished the 
hope of making a campaign on the tariff issue, that hope was 
dispelled by the course of events in the Democratic conven- 
tion. By putting a free silver plank in the foreground, and 
declining to discuss the tariff until the currency question was 
settled, the Democratic party at once joined battle on what 
the great body of the people regarded as the main issue. 
From July until the beginning of October the campaign 
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was in its second stage—a contest on the silver question. 
But as people became more educated on this point, they 
began to perceive, as they had not previously done, the 
logical connection between this and the later planks of the 
Democratic platform—those bearing on freedom of contract, 
the independence of the judiciary, and the Federal power to 
quell disturbances. They came to see that the logic of the 
silver men was bound up with an assumption of antagonism 
between rich and poor, between classes and masses. There 
was a noticeable change of tone in the speeches of many of 
the Democratic leaders. They began to say less about silver 
and more about class distinctions; less about effects of a 
change on wages or prices and more about its effects on 
political and industrial power. In short, the issue had 
broadened out from the temporary question of the relations 
between gold and silver, into the eternal question of the 
relations between rich and poor. Were the interests of the 
people harmonious with those of the property owners, or 
antagonistic to them? This was the point on which the 
election came finally to turn. 

It is the gradual perception and acceptance of this issue 
on both sides which shows how well the contest which has 
just ended made good its claims to be regarded as an educa- 
tional campaign. It was only by degrees that people on 
either side saw what their respective positions involved and 
were fully prepared to face the consequences. As late as the 
end of September, Th. Barth, editor of Die Nation, probably 
the ablest and best equipped of the many foreign observers 
who came over to study this campaign, showed that the two 
parties were using nearly the same fundamental arguments 
to catch the votes of the masses. Each party assumed that 
higher prices would be a good thing for the poor. The 
Republican party said that these higher prices were to be 
obtained by protection. The Democratic party said that 
they were to be obtained by free silver. 


“It is highly significant,” says Barth, “that the free-traders who favor silver 
really use the same arguments as their Republican opponents, who have taken 
ground at once for the gold standard and for protective duties. The chief argu- 
ment of the former for free coinage of silver centers in the proposition that the 
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introduction of more silver into the currency must result in a general stimulus 
to productive activity, which in the end will bring an advantage to the laborer 
that will more than compensate the clear disadvantage which they must 
undoubtedly suffer from the fact that their wages, paid in a depreciated cur- 
rency, will not buy so much as they did before. Exactly the same argument 
is used on the other side by McKinley and his friends in proclaiming the 
virtues of protectionistic remedies. Protective duties—exactly like free coin- 
age laws—must produce an artificial increase in prices, and under this arti- 
ficial increase the laborers must have the disadvantage of buying less for their 
money, exactly as they would under free silver coinage. Though this proba- 
ble increase of prices is one of the chief arguments which the Republicans urge 
against the free coinage of silver, they set it aside, when it is directed against 
their own position, by the use of the same ill-defined reasoning which is 
employed by their opponents; pointing to the general increase of production 
which will take place if the tariff is increased, and which will more than com- 
pensate the laborers for any disadvantage which they might suffer from 
increased prices. The Gold Democrats constitute the only party in this Presi- 
dential election that recognizes with real clearness that we are dealing in both 
cases with an artificial increase of prices and may expect similar consequences 
in either case; that it makes no essential difference whether this result is 
produced by depreciation of the currency or by appreciation of the goods 
bought and sold; that the contention for protection and against free coinage is 
just as illogical as the contention for free coinage and against protection. The 
two main parties, those of Bryan and of McKinley, are each trying to make use 
of the other’s weapons in the contest for supremacy.” 


Dr. Barth’s last letters have not yet come to hand; but, if 
he has compared Bryan’s latest speeches with his earlier 
ones, he will see that the fundamental similarity of argument, 
which he so acutely noted in September, had almost disap- 
peared by the end of the month following. 

The change in the form which the issues took in the United 
States was followed by a gradual change in the tone of for- 
eign comment. When the campaign opened, and before the 
character of the Bryan forces had made itself felt, the attitude 
of the European press was one of indifference between the par- 
ties. The Republican party favored gold, which was an advan- 
tage to European creditors, but it favored protection, which 
was a disadvantage to European trade; the Democratic party 
might interfere with the prosperity of the European investor, 
but would give better opportunities to European producers 
and consumers. Either alternative was, from the European 
standpoint about as good, or as bad, as the other. When 
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silver became the main issue of the campaign, the subject 
was more carefully discussed, and with a distinct, though 
not unreserved, leaning in favor of the Republican party. 
It was seen that, as a matter of finance, the gain to Europe 
from having contracts accurately maintained, and having - 
European investors paid in gold, was a thing of vital conse- 
quence. When the campaign reached its third stage the 
stand taken by the English papers was still more distinct. 
They were a little slow in recognizing the final change from 
the second stage to the third, and the papers which have 
reached us by mail at this writing have but partly made 
themselves aware of it; but if we may judge by telegraphic 
extracts, they were taking the election in its fullest and 
broadest significance—more so than the American journals 
of the same date. They saw that this election marked a 
crisis not in the history of the United States only, but in the 
history of democratic government. If the people can be 
convinced that their interests are identical with those of the 
property owners, democracy is a workable thing in modern 
industrial society. If they became convinced that their in- 
terests are divergent from those of the property owners, 
democracy involves socialism. Of all the national elections 
in the United States, this was the first one that seriously 
tested popular conviction on this point. In our early elec- 
tions, the ownership of capital was so widely diffused that 
the distinctively modern antagonisms did not exist. In the 
later ones, the sentiments of party loyalty which had grown 
up in connection with the Civil War prevented sentiments 
of industrial antagonism from being fairly measured in elec- 
tion returns. The platform of the Democracy in 1868 was 
in some respects like that of the same party in 1896; but 
appeals based on that platform were inadequate to force the 
Republican party to accept a contest on that issue. To-day 
the issue made by the one party was perforce accepted by 
the other; and the outcome is rightly regarded in Europe 
not only as fortunate for free government in the United 
States, but as an omen of what Europe may hope for when the 
same issue is brought before her newer democracies and less 
experienced voters. 
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No one looks to the literature of the recent political cam- 
paign for new ideas in the scientific discussion of the mone- 
tary problem. On the other hand, this summer’s mighty 
flood of leaflets and more pretentious pamphlets and books 
clearly presents those arguments for or against a single gold 
standard of value which appear most convincing to the 
great body of the people. The Democrats assumed the 
offensive at the outset, and demanded the return to the 
bimetallism called for by the Constitution. The wrong of 
the Act of 1873, they claimed, should be righted. The 
demonetization of silver had deprived us of half of our former 
money supply, and gold, under the weight of this double 
strain, had greatly appreciated, prices had fallen, the debtors, 
and especially the farmers, had suffered and were suffering 
great hardships. The success of this offensive position was 
greatly increased by the fact that the silver party had been 
carrying on this kind of warfare for some years past, and 
had familiarized and supplied itself with the most effective 
ammunition. The conversational form in which many of 
the campaign documents were cast, the fondness for quota- 
tions and illustrations from the Bible, and the general use of 
pictures and cartoons had been applied with signal success 
by the silver propagandists before they were swallowed up 
by the Democratic party. Against this first attack the 
Republicans offered but a weak defense. It was useless to 
show that the Constitution did not provide for a bimetallic 
currency of gold and silver. A detailed recital of the legis- 
lative history of the Act of 1873 fell on deaf ears. The 
distinction between demonetizing and discarding silver 
attracted little attention. The sentimental argument pre- 
sented by the picture of a one-armed or one-eyed man 
weighed much more than a carefully prepared table showing 
that, in spite of demonetization, the monetary demand for 
silver had enormously increased since 1873. It was useless 
for the Republicans to reiterate their old claim of being 
fast friends of silver, and to point to their treatment of that 
metal since 1873 as eminently friendly. The pictorial argu- 
ment of silver personified and assassinated carried every- 
thing before it. A sober examination of the causes which 
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have produced a fall in prices made no headway against the 
deep-rooted feeling that a grave injustice had been done the 
producers, especially of the cereals. It was characteristic 
of the campaign that the fact the published figures so 
well established, namely, that the fall in the price of farm 
produce has benefited the consumer not at the expense of 
the producer, but of the middle-man, the transporter, could 
be used with so little effect in winning votes. As long as 
facts were arrayed against sentiment they were unequal to 
winning the victory. However, before the campaign came 
to a close, the Republican campaign press changed its 
methods, and assumed the offensive in demanding an answer 
to the question: what will be the effect of the free coinage 
of silver on the various interests concerned? In being com- 
pelled to answer this concrete question the Democratic 
party was at once put upon the defensive, and, judging from 
the results of the election, did not maintain its position, and 
failed to answer the question to the satisfaction of the pub- 
lic. To our mind, the most effective Republican ammuni- 
tion were the leaflets in regard to the effect on wages of a 
debased coinage or currency. Here the Republicans bor- 
rowed their opponent’s weapons, and supplied the public 
with pictorial descriptions of the Mexican, Chinese and 
Japanese wages level. Moreover, the Republicans strength- 
ened their position by drawing on the experience of the wage 
earner during the inflation period of the Civil War and alter. 
To the effective presentation ,of these facts was added a 
sober discussion in the Republican literature of the real 
extent and content of the creditor and debtor classes, which, 
no doubt, opened the eyes of many, and convinced them 
that a change in our standard of value would be of doubtful 
and temporary advantage to some, but undoubtedly a curse 
to many. 


GOLD AND THE PRICES OF THE PRODUCTS OF 
THE FARM. 


S gold appreciating in its purchasing power? Has it 
appreciated since 1873 as the result of the financial legis- 
lation of that year in Germany and in the United States? 
These are two questions which are everywhere being dis- 
cussed in the United States. The great mass of people, and 
especially those advocating the proposed free coinage of 
silver, see no essential difference in the significance of the 
two. They think that if gold has appreciated in its purchas- 
ing power, that fact necessarily answers the second question 
in the affirmative. These people never apparently think that 
the prices of articles, or the purchasing power of gold, can 
be affected by more than one cause. But there are, in 
modern society, a multitude of factors affecting prices, and 
thus the purchasing power of gold. Among these are the 
following : Varying harvests, changing the supply of agricul- 
tural staples, change their prices, or what is the same thing, 
the purchasing power of gold with reference to those staples. 
An enormous potato crop, such as that of 1895, depresses the 
price of that tuber, and so temporarily increases the pur- 
chasing power of gold over it. The next short potato crop 
will reverse this condition of affairs and enhance prices, and 
thus depreciate the purchasing power of gold with reference 
to this one staple of the farm. So it is with every article 
raised on the farm. Short corps always lead to enhanced 
prices and so, temporarily, with reference to the particular 
crop affected, decrease the purchasing power of gold. 
Abundant crops cause the opposite movement of prices and 
of the purchasing power of money. 

Other modern causes affecting prices, and thus the purchas- 
ing power of gold, are changes in methods of manufacture 
and transportation. Inventions and discoveries now enable 
one man in many fields of commercial and industrial activity 
to accomplish many times as much work as did his father. 
As a result, the prices of the articles produced have fallen, or 
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with reference to those articles the purchasing power of 
gold has appreciated. Railroads now carry a bushel of 
wheat from Minneapolis to Liverpool for less than it cost a 
farmer thirty years ago to haul it by wagon for one hundred 
miles. Asa result, there is less difference in wheat prices in 
those two cities than there was in 1873 intwo Minnesota 
towns one hundred miles apart, one having railroad facilities 
and the other not. By means of similar changes in transpor- 
tation all over the world, wheat prices have been greatly 
disturbed. In some places they have been greatly depressed 
and in others enhanced. The outcome may be spoken of in 
one place as an appreciation and in the other a depreciation 
of the purchasing power of money. 

This short list of factors that are constantly affecting prices 
and thus changing, either temporarily or permanently, the 
purchasing power of gold, for the articles of daily use, can 
be indefinitely extended. The foregoing, however, must 
suffice. They have been mentioned to show how widely 
different in significance are the two questions placed at the 
beginning of this article. Gold may be appreciating in its 
purchasing power and that fact have no possible connection 
with the legislation of 1873. It is not sufficient to show, as 
so many do, a fall in the price of wheat and cotton in the 
markets of the world and then infer that the purchasing 
power of gold has appreciated as the result of the so-called 
“crime of 1873."’ To do so is to leave out of account all the 
great economic changes, inventions and discoveries that 
characterize our age and distinguish our generation from 
all that have gone before it. A true study of the price 
changes of our day must begin by taking stock of all that is 
distinctively modern. It is in this way that the writer has 
investigated the price variations of the last thirty-five years 
in the United States, and in this article presents some of his 
conclusions to the reading public. 

The free silver advocates never tire of quoting the figures 
showing the fall in prices of wheat and cotton in London, 
New York, and Chicago, and other centers of consumption 
and distribution. But those two crops constitute only a 
small part of the products of the American farms. The 
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prices quoted are not those realized by the farmers. They 
throw no light upon the effect, either of invention or of silver 
legislation, upon the farmers of these American states. 
Would we know what changes for the farmers of the United 
States have taken place in the purchasing power of gold, as 
measured by the staples raised by them, we must study the 
figures for all those staples on the farm and not for cotton 
and wheat in the centers of consumption, as is usually done 
by the advocates of the free coinage of silver. 

The materials for such a study of the farm prices of the 
United States are furnished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. That department has since 1862 annually 
published an exhibit of the acreage, total production and 
value of the following crops: corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
buckwheat, rye, potatoes, hay and tobacco. The figures 
for the last five staples are not, however, given for the four 
years, 1889 to 1892. In this article estimates for those crops 
for the years mentioned are made by the writer and included 
in the whole. Those estimates are the averages for the given 
crops for the two years preceding and the two succeeding 
the years mentioned. To include all these data in one com- 
parison, the bushels, pounds and tons given in the reports 
above referred to, are for the several staples reduced to the 
common unit of aton, and then the weights and values of 
all these nine crops are added together. The results obtained 
for the individual crops and for the grand total are further 
grouped into periods of four years. The currency values 
which prevailed from 1862 to 1878, inclusive, are reduced to 
gold values, and various averages obtained. 

As exhibiting what the writer believes is fairly typical of 
agricultural prices inthe Eastern portion of our common 
country, he here presents summarics for agricultural prices 
for the State of New York. This has been truly styled the 
Empire State. It covers an area buta little less than Eng- 
land. It produces nearly as much hay, milk, butter and 
meat as that country. Ananalysis of the results of agriculture 
in this State throws as much light upon the causes of the 
appreciation of gold in the last forty years as can any analy- 
sis in England. Further, this State is characteristic of a vast 
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empire larger than itself. New York is typical of all the 
States, other than the cotton-producing ones on the Atlantic 
seaboard, or, in other words, of the older settled section of 
our commonwealth. The summary of the farm values for 
New York is here presented inatable. That table shows for 
that State the average farm values per ton in gold for the 
war period 1862 to 1866 and for the four-year periods from 
1867 to 1894, inclusive. It gives the average for each of the 
nine staples mentioned above, and follows the same with sum- 
maries for the staples of corn, oats and wheat and also for 
the nine staples when united into one whole. On the right 
hand side of the table isa column giving the percentage 
which the weight of each crop constitutes of the total weight 
of all the nine crops for the thirty-three years. Thus in this 
State from 1862 to 1894 there were raised a total weight of 
these nine crops of 265,127,745 tons. There were raised in 
the same years, 176,358,982 tons of hay. This hay product 
constituted 66.55 per cent. of the whole. This percentage is 
shown in the table at the right of the line giving the vary- 
ing gold values of that crop. Corresponding percentages 
are shown for each of the eight other staples. These percent- 
ages exhibit the relative importance of the several crops 
in the farm economy of New York. 


AVERAGE Prices PER TON IN GOLD IN NEW S?rarTE, 1862 TO 1894, INCLUSIVE. 


| 
1862 | 1867 | 1871 | 1875 1879 | 1883 1887 1891 | 1862  Per- 
Crops. to | to to to to | to | to to | to cent. 
| 1866 | 1870 | 1874 1878 | 1882 1886 | 1890 1894 | 1894 ages. 
$ 24.29 $ 30.46 $ 25.12 21.12 $ 23.92 $ 21.82 $ 20.34 $ 21.79 23.59 7.26 
25.31 32.50 27.43 21.99 27.63, 22.84 23.74; 22.99, 25.39 7-43 
42.06, 48.07, 44.58 38.08 41.73 30.80 31.75) 27.85 38.35 3.74 
ee 31.69 40.87, 35.83, 31.81 | 34-44 28.55 | 28.77| 24.24 | 31.84 1.84 
Buckwheat - -- 21.08 28.26 28.08 23.82) 2439 22.46] 22.19) 21.87 23.72 1.44 
25.88 34.61, 28.46 24.79) 29.23, 23.27) 22.15 20.85 26.39 1.18 
Potatoes 12.27, 18.33 | 16.53, 17-10) 17.44 13.50] 16.19 17.07) 15.85 10.53 
9.33 12.98) 15.31 9.78| 12.96 11.58) 11.00, 10.56 11.48 66.55 
Zobacco....... 210.10 215.99) 200.19 195.22) 250.00 231.33 | 234.59 234.00) 224.12 0.04 
Corn, oats and 
wheat-I _..- 30.08 33.40, 30.00 2402) 29.19 24.07} 23.95 23.45 27.39 18.42 
Corn, oats and | | 
wheat-2 28.11 3487) 3000 24.91) 29.03) 24.05] 24.03) 23.54) 27.39) 
Nine crops-1.. 15.08 18.36) 18.08, 14.18) 17.39 14.86) 1444) 13.45 15.65 | 
Nine crops-2_-| 13.99 18.64) 18.93) 14.19) 17.24 14.77' 14.65° 14.26 15.68' 
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The value of the more than 265 million tons of these nine 
crops raised in New York in these thirty-three years was 
$4,707,023,576in currency or $4,155,931,935 in gold. This is 
an average for the whole period of $15.68 a ton in gold. 
The vast sum represented in this aggregate is sufficient to 
purchase the farmsat the present time in the seventeen States 
of the North and South Atlantic groups of our nation, and 
also all the live stock now found upon those farms. Surely 
the gold values of such a vast aggregate of farm products 
may be taken as a fair index of the total result of the chang- 
ing farm values in the States, of which New York is fairly 
typical. 

In the table the averages for the several crops are obtained 
for each group of years by dividing the total gold value of 
the given crop for those years by the number of tons raised 
inthesame. The averages marked (1) for the combined corn, 
oats and wheat and for the nine staples are obtained in the 
same way. Such averages are correct and trustworthy for 
any given crop. They may or may not be equally reliable 
for a combination of crops, some of which are high and some 
of low average value. A change inthe relative amount of 
the high and low-priced crops might change the general aver- 
age when values had remained quite stable; and a change in 
the relative amount of these several crops might conceal a 
great and radical decline or advance in the trend of values. 
To correct any possibility of such error creeping into these 
averages the writer presents with them a second set of 
general averages marked (2). They express the average 
value of an unvarying proportion according to the relative 
importance of each in New York farm economy, as the same 
is shown by their actual weight in tons in thirty-three years. 
In other words, to secure these second values the crops are 
combined by weight in the relative proportions shown by 
the percentages given in the column at the right of the table. 

These second averages will, doubtless, be considered the 
best possible index of the average movement of the values of 
farm products in New York. No better measure could be 
devised for testing the alleged appreciation of gold tor the 
agricultural producers of the Atlantic seaboard. An exami- 
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nation of that table discloses this fact. Three staples, wheat, 
barley and rye, showed a continuous and marked decrease 
in average values in New York from 1862 to 1894. These 
crops make up 6.76 per cent of the weight and 15.22 per cent. 
of the value of the nine crops raised in New York in thirty- 
three years. They to-day constitute a smaller proportion of 
the weight and value of the staples of that State, as their 
relative importance has declined with falling prices and 
decreased production. They are the three staples largely 
affected in price by changes in the ‘rates charged for freight 
transportation. Once the Genesee Valley raised the wheat 
for New York City. Its fame as a wheat section was world 
wide. Rochester, New York, became the “flour city,” by 
grinding the wheat of that valley. Now one-half of the wheat 
ground in that city comes from Minnesota and the Dakotas, 
and the same wheat, practically, is the only grain ground in 
the greater mills of Buffalo and Niagara Falls. The fall in 
the value of these three staples in New York measures 
the decline in the cost of shipping.them from the Western 
grain ficlds to the Atlantic seaboard, that has taken place in 
the past thirty years. More of that decline took place before 
1873 than after, as is shown by the following exhibit of the 
farm values in New York. In 1867 the average farm value 
of wheat was $2.64in currency or $1.91 in gold per bushel. 
In 1874 this was $1.26 incurrency or $1.12in gold. In 1895 it 
was sixty-eight cents. From 1867 to 1774, a period of seven 
years, there was a decline in the average farm value of wheat 
in New York of $1.38 in currency or seventy-nine cents in 
gold. In the twenty-one years next succeeding the legisla- 
tion of 1873 and 1874 there wasa decline of only forty-four 
cents. This is one-third of the decline in currency and one- 
half the decline in gold value that took place in the seven 
years that preceded the year 1874, when, if at any time, the 
effects of the silver legislation in the United States and 
Germany began. It is difficult for a thoughtful man to 
believe that the decline in New York wheat values since 
1874 was caused by the silver legislation of that year and 
not by the factors which had been, at the time, in operation 
in New York for seven years, and had produced in that short 
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period of time a fall in value from two to three times as great 
as that noted in the past twenty-one years, 

But whatever the cause for the decline in the value of 
wheat and of these two other cereals, those three grains now 
passed in review make up in bulk or importance less than 
one-tenth of the fruit of the New York farmer's toil at the 
present time. What changes have taken place in the relative 
gold values of the other and greater share of those fruits? 
Corn has in New York in the past thirty-three years consti- 
tuted 7.26 per cent. of the total weight of all farm products. 
It brought to the farmer 10.70 per cent. of his income. This 
grain increased from 1860 to 186gand then declined in average 
gold value to 1873. Thereafter with fluctuation caused from 
1879 to 1882 by the first great shipment of fresh meat to 
Europe, it has shown a wonderful stability of price witha 
slight downward tendency. The price movement of corn 
upon New York farms is substantially the average of the 
movement of the combined product of all the cereals,—corn, 
oats, wheat, barley, buckwheat and rye, as is illustrated by 
the averages for the three most important of these, corn, oats 
and wheat. Thataverage, started in 1862, at $20.41, increased 
until 1871, and then declined to 1874. Its average in 1875 to 
1878 was $24.02. Thereafter, with the exception of the rise 
from 1879 to 1882, caused more especially by the crop failures 
of Europe in 1881, the average of these three grains was 
quite uniform, closing in 1891 to 1894 with a slight decline 
to $23.45. 

In addition to the crops already individually referred to, 
there are five others whose average gold prices are shown in 
the table. They are oats, potatoes, hay, tobacco and buck- 
wheat. They make up 85.98 per cent. of the weight of all 
farm crops in New York and over sixty-three per cent. of 
their farm value. All these either remained stationary in 
value for the whole thirty-three years with more or less of 
fluctuation, or they showed a marked advance in the final 
values over those which prevailed in the beginning or war 
period. 

As a net result of the downward movement of farm gold 
values for four staples and the upward movement or station- 
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ary condition of the other five, the grand average for the 
nine staples shows but little change when comparing the 
last four years with the earlierfive. The average for 1862 to 
1866 was in New York $13.99 per ton. In 1891 to 1894 this 
average was $14.26, or an increase of twenty-seven cents a 
ton, or about two percent. The latter years show, however, 
in the grand average an advance of seven cents a ton above 
the years 1875 to 1878. This last named period showed an 
advance of twenty cents a ton from the war period. In other 
words the war period, 1862 to 1866, that which followed the 
panic of 1874, viz: 1875 to 1878, and the last four years, show 
substantially the same corrected average value for these nine 
crops. There is no trace of a general decline in farm value 
since the legislation of 1873. 

Hay alone of the nine crops showed for the whole thirty- 
three years and for each of the several four-year periods a 
lower average gold value than the grand average of the nine. 
Of the eight crops other than hay, all, with the exception of 
the tobacco and potatoes, showed for a portion of the thirty- 
three years or the whole of the same, a more or less marked 
tendency to fall to the general average, as hay itself tended 
to rise to that average. But potatoes and tobacco are the 
only two crops of New York in which the changing freight 
rates affect prices but little, if any. Excluding these two 
crops, the effect of changing freight rates from the West to 
the East of the United States may be said to have tended for 
thirty-three years to an equalization of the prices of all 
products of the farms on the Atlantic seaboard. In 1862 to 
1866, the average value per ton of eight crops varied from 
$12.27 to $42.06, while in 1891 to 1894 that variation was only 
between $17.07 and $27.85. Inthe West there will be a varia- 
tion in the prices of different commodities that measure 
approximately the varying cost of producing the same. The 
prices in the East will be the Western prices plus the freight 
charges which, per ton, will approximate the same for all the 
products of the farm. The bulky and cheaper commodities, 
hay and potatoes, will, under these circumstances, be ship- 
ped less, and hence will be less modified in their price move- 
ments by changing freight charges than the more valuable 
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wheat. Hence the tendency for the wheat to fall and the 
hay and potatoes to advance in value in New York and in all 
the States of the Atlantic seaboard. To meet this condition 
of affairs, the farmer in the East must concentrate his ener- 
gies more and more upon lines of agriculture least affected 
by changing freight rates. That the farmer in New York has 
in a measure succeeded in this effort is shown by the grand 
averages of 1891 to 1894 when compared with those of 1862 
to 1866. 

Some special facts about price movements in New York 
should be noted in this connection. The detailed tables, of 
which summaries only by four-year periods have here been 
presented, show that there was a fairly even and steady 
advance in the average farm gold value of agricultural staples 
in New York from 1862 to 1871. In the latter year a grand 
average was realized for the nine crops of $22.68 currency or 
$20.80 in gold perton. In 1862 it had been only $16.10 cur- 
rency and $11.09 gold. This advance from 1862 to 1871, 
when the maximum, as above, was reached, caused an advance 
in the values of all farm lands in the State. Those lands in 
central New York, in which the writer resided asa boy, 
doubled in value from 1861 to 1872. In those years the 
farmers of New York had the monopoly of the butter market 
of the seaboard. Those farmers laughed at the idea of 
Western competition in butter. Butter prices advanced 
greatly and with that advance came an increase in the farm 
values of hay, oats and corn in 1869 and 1871. Then came 
the introduction of the refrigerator cars and cheap transit for 
Western butter. The monopoly of the New York farmer in 
the butter market of the East was broken, and the average 
value of all these staple crops fell. From 1871, when it was 
$20.80 a ton, it declined to $16.45 in 1874, and continued to 
fall until 1878, when it was $12.05, and in 1894 it was $12.47. 
The decline from 1871 to the time when the supposed effect 
of silver legislation would take effect was $4.35 a ton. From 
that date to 1878, a longer period of time, the decline was 
$4.40, substantially the same. From 1874 to 1894, or twenty 
years, it was $3.98 or still less. The factors that produced 
the decline after the silver legislation caused the greater 
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decline noted in the years before that legislation. The silver 
act of 1873 could not have been that cause. It was the 
refrigerator cars and cheap transit, enabling the Western 
farmer to break the New Yorker’s monopoly of the Eastern 
butter market, and bring down the price of his wheat and 
barley and rye. 

About 1878 the use of the refrigerator method of transport- 
ing perishable commodities was applied to the shipment of 
fresh meat from the United States to Europe. That ship- 
ment greatly stimulated the live stock interest of the whole 
United States. Everything fed to live stock advanced. In 
1879 came a crop failure in Europe which advanced the farm 
values of all the staples not fed to stock, such as wheat, rye, 
etc. This gave to farm values in 1881 for the United States 
as a whole a higher average than was ever before or since 
reached in this country. This maximum of farm prices for 
1881 was reached eight years after the silver legislation of 
1873. Those who see in price decline from 1881 to date or 
from 1873 to 1878 an effect of the legislation of 1873 will find 
it hard work to explain the maximum price of 1881 or the 
decline that took place in New York in wheat from 1867 to 
1874. <A glance at the table shows no general decline. The 
student can trace the effects of such commercial changes as 
followed the variations in the methods of handling butter and 
fresh meat. In the case of wheat he can see the effect of les- 
sened freight rates from the far West to the seaboard, but 
that isall. In spite of all these changes, the general average 
of prices was more stable than can be found in England in 
any thirty-three years of the six hundred covered by the 
price investigation of Prof. J. E. Thorold Rogers. New 
York is not an exceptional State. It is typical of a vast area 
covered by a great number of the seaboard States. Those 
States by their farm values do not, therefore, show an appre- 
ciation in the purchasing power of gold, but rather a wonder- 
ful uniformity inthe same. If tothe figures of the whole 
table could be added those for the five years that preceded 
1862, there would be shown a marked general advance in 
value in the years 1891 to 1894 over those which prevailed 
from 1857 to 1861. That advance was not less than ten, and 
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may have exceeded fifteen per cent. Taking this longer 
period of time, it would be more reasonable to infer from the 
data of this great Empire State of the East a depreciation of 
fifteen per cent.in the purchasing power of gold than to 
claim its appreciation on the facts constantly found in the 
arguments of the advocates of the free coinage of silver. 

This article would not be complete did it not add a few 
words concerning the average farm prices on the farms of 
New York during the last four years and the effect of those 
prices upon average income of the farmers. The averages 
for the nine crops in the years 1892 to 1895 inclusive were as 
follows, per ton: $13.63, $13.49, $12.47 and $13.72. The last 
year shows for the State an average advance in farm values. 
But it would not do to infer from that an added farm _pros- 
perity. These four years have been years of declining farm 
prosperity in New York. That condition of affairs is due 
not to the currency change but to crop failures. For the 
given four years, the total tonnage of the nine crops in New 
York and their total and average value was as follows: 


Years | Number Tons. Total Value. Per Ton. 
| 
| 
1892 9.254.553 $126,115,707 $13.63 
1893 9,502,691 128,139,474 13.49 
1894 8,465,439 105,534,554 12.47 
1895 6,973,183 95,641,169 13.72 


The crop of 1892 was a very large one, about five percent. 
above the average for the past seven years. Its price, as the 
result of this large crop, was about two per cent. below the 
average for seven years. The year 1893 saw a still larger 
crop and a further slight reduction in average farm value. 
This was before the panic of 1893 greatly affected farm prices. 
The next year saw a decrease in the farm product of over a 
million tons. Under normal circumstances this decreased 
crop would have increased the average value per ton. 
Instead of that increase, average prices fell over a dollar a 
ton. The year 1895 saw a great failure of the hay crop, the 
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great crop of the State. The need of keeping their dairy 
cattle caused the average price to advance, but that advance 
was still one that left the farmer ina bad way. His total 
crops in 1895 were worth thirty million dollars less than in 
the year just before the panic. That vast sum does not rep- 
resent more than a part of the loss of the farmers of New 
York in the year 1895. Those farmers depend upon the 
dairy interests for their success. Butter and cheese and 
milk fell in price, due to further competition with the West. 
That fact decreased their income. To keep their cows ona 
short hay crop they had to purchase great quantities of 
western grain and shorts, and that called for a further 
decrease of the farmer’s net income. The very advance in 
average prices, recorded in the table for 1895, measures not 
the tarmer’s gain but his loss in that year. But this loss 
does not result from unwise currency legislation. It is caused 
in part by unpropitious skies. Mention is made of it in con- 
nection with this article to show how many factors affect the 
prosperity of the farmer, as many are also included in the 
sum total that determine the general average of prices, or 
the varying purchasing power of gold. 
L. G. POWERS. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


O one who attempts a summary of the legislation of the 
forty-five States and three territories of the Union for 
recent years can fail to be struck with the wave of conserva- 
tism passing over our many sovereign legislatures. Particu- 
larly to one who has studied the legislation of the seventies, 
this is so marked as to convince the student that it is more 
than a temporary eddy, and betokens a permanent and 
rational conviction in the mints of the people and their 
representatives that the fundamental principles of the com- 
mon law had better be leltalone. The writer was engaged, 
from the years 1878 to 1886, in preparing a digest of the stat- 
utes of all the States and territories covering matters of sub- 
stantive private law, and it was a common criticism of friendly 
crities that such a digest would soon lose its value owing to 
the frequent changes in the statutes. Such has not proved 
the case; indeed, in the last few years the opposite fact is most 
striking. It is almost the exception when the ordinary 
annual or biennial volume of a State’s legislation makes a 
single change in the more important legislation which is 
alone contained in the digest referred to.' 

The only exception to this general principle is that of eco- 
nomic and social legislation, particularly that portion of it 
which is passed in the interest of the laboring class. In this 
domain many radical statutes are being passed, most inter- 
esting to the student of social science, whether they fail or 
succeed as practical legislation. Our legislation, like our 
social system, is primarily based on the Anglo-Saxon princi- 
ple of individual liberty ; regulation by the State of its own 
affairs, by the county or town or village of its own affairs, by 
the citizen, male or female, of his or her own affairs—a gen- 
eral principle, termed by its friends personal liberty or local 
self-government, by its enemies /azsser faire, for which we 
may adopt the more colorless term of individualism ; but, 


1Stimson’s American Statute Law, Boston, 1886, 
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under any name, of the utmost human importance. So far 
as the national legislature has departed from this principle, it 
has done so, for social or economic reasons, in the interest of 
morality, of order, or the laboring masses. The same is true 
of the State legislatures; and the great good fortune of our 
federal system is in nothing more shown than in this: that it 
is sale or comparatively harmless for any one of our forty-five 
commonwealths to make, by legislation, radical social experi- 
ments; as they can limit the consequences to but a small 
fraction of our general body politic. Its advantages almost 
resemble those of vaccination—perhaps a better metaphor 
would be, a steamer with many water-tight compartments, 
one of which may be submerged while the others float the 
ship of state. As it is safer, so it is easier, for the State legis- 
lature to make such essays in legislation; and we find in fact 
that their experiments in this direction are more frequent 
and radical than those of the Federal Congress. 

They are hampered, however, even more than the federal 
government is hampered, by a check of which the other 
great English-speaking country gives no example. The 
legislature of Great Britain is supreme; we may almost say 
its lower house is supreme; nothing may hinder its legisla- 
tive excursions but its own sentiment. The phrase “ English 
Constitution,” when applied to legislation, means only such 
prejudices or general impressions of right and wrong and 
precedent as may at any moment exist in the breasts of a 
majority of the members of the House of Commons. 

But in this country nothing is more striking than the jeal- 
ousy with which the people delegated, firstly, to the Federal 
Congress, secondly, even to their own legislatures, general 
legislative powers. There was the strongest kind of a senti- 
ment at the time of the formation of our States against 
entrusting to any representative body absolute freedom of 
social or other legislation—a prejudice which lasted well into 
the forensic life of Daniel Webster, and only died out amid 
the moral issues which brought on the civil war and the dis- 
tracting influences of rapidly increasing material prosperity, 
to be revived with nearly their old force by judges through- 
out the whole country, and particularly throughout the South 
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and the West, in dealing with the labor legislation and the 
labor troubles of recent years. Historically, the legislatures 
of this country were not chartered libertines; rather was their 
liberty set within a delimitated scope by their charter; that 
is by the State constitution. One or two States have even 
gone behind the constitution, and set down, at the beginning 
of the bill of rights, that even a constitutional assembly can. 
not adopt a constitution contrary to natural right, the prin- 
ciples of which go behind all government. Thus, in Ken- 
tucky and Wyoming “absolute arbitrary power over the 
lives, liberty or property of free men exists nowhere in a 
republic, not even in the largest majority ;"’ and many of the 
older States provide that certain rights, notably life, liberty, 
and religious freedom, lie behind all constitutions, and cannot 
be surrendered by men even when they enter into a state of 
society. These, of course, are picturesque exaggerations of 
the principle of individualism. The provisions of a constitu- 
tion can be no stronger than it is; nor can it thus seek to 
hamper posterity. There is no doubt, however, that there 
has always been the strongest kind of a feeling in the minds 
of native Americans that there are certain things which a 
legislature cannot do; and this, perhaps, whether definitely 
expressed, or only implied by ‘he general tendency of the 
constitution, federal or State. Throughout the South and 
West the courts, in the last few years,—possibly alarmed by 
the radical tendencies of the legislatures, or by the disorders 
growing about them,—have recurred to the State or federal 
constitution, and stretched its provisions to cover them, much 
as frightened children huddle under the skirts of their grand- 
mother. In New England alone, where there has been no 
disorder and no extreme legislation, have the courts been 
slow in applying this constitutional check. 

Now nearly all labor legislation and a great part of social 
and economic legislation (e. g., the forcible removal of chil- 
dren from the custody of unfit parents) is more or less in 
danger of falling under these constitutional prohibitions. At 
a rapid guess I should say that nearly half of the social, eco- 
nomic or labor legislation passed by the State legislatures in 
the last ten years has been questioned in the courts upon 
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constitutional principles; and, of labor legislation, probably 
half has actually been annulled by them. It is important to 
remember this, in blaming labor leaders for the undoubted 
prejudice against the courts which they now show. How- 
ever right these may have been in their decisions, there is no 
doubt that their destroying fiat is in nothing more frequently 
invoked in these late years than in the case of laws tending 
to limit individual liberty, but passed in a moral or sentimen- 
tal sympathy with the masses of the people. Legislatures, 
in fact, betray a regretable tendency to “lie down” on the 
courts inthese maiters. Such legislation being often worthy 
in principle, however objectional in practice or precedent, 
the opposition to it, in the legislatures, themselves lacking 
the moral courage to take an unpopular side, is apt to throw 
the odium of rejecting it upon the judicial branch of govern- 
ment. Opportunism, indeed, is the curse of our legislatures ; 
and though the courts generally show great courage in apply- 
ing American constitutional law as they understand it, it is 
quite unfair to throw upon them what is really a legislative 
duty. Oddly enough, decisions by the courts annulling such 
laws, like executive vetoes, are by no means unpopular with 
the masses of the people. The American public understands 
its constitution, and admires courage; and when a court an- 
nuls a measure as unconstitutional, its rejection is frequently 
taken as final. In some cases, new bills are framed to meet 
the court’s objections, but always good-naturedly, by the agi- 
tators for new legislation. Except in the recent campaign, 
the writer can recall no instance where any considerable 
body of the people of a state or the whole country attacked 
the supreme courts of either for “turning down” the experi- 
ments of their representatives in legislation. Even in Colo- 
rado, for instance, where the State Supreme Court last year 
successively annulled three principles—the eight-hour law, 
the “screen law” in mining, the weekly-payment law— 
most dear to the hearts of the popular majority, I can 
find, so far as evidence goes in their newspapers, no angry 
criticism of their court for doing its duty according to its 
lights. Now the great principle which such legislation 
usually contravenes is that of freedom of contract. This is 
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a curious example of a general principle held without war- 
rant, of a supposed constitutional principle with little prece- 
dent. It is not too much to say that there is no such princi- 
ple as freedom of contract recognized in England except as a 
general policy to influence the minds of legislators, which 
would lead them to vote against a bill which arbitrarily lim- 
ited the freedom of contract, or action of a man, or of a class, 
without other obvious and great advantages to be gained 
thereby. In this country the phrase has much more sanc- 
tion; this has doubtless been helped in the past by the fre- 
quent confusion which exists in the minds of laymen between 
its meaning and that of the express constitutional principle 
prohibiting laws impairing the obligation of contracts, which 
applies only to contracts made before the passage of the law. 
But there is no doubt that there exists in the minds of the judges 
of most of the courts to-day, as well as in the implication of 
the decisions of our older past, a notion that the meaning and 
implication of the constitution, particularly the State consti- 
tutions, does guarantee the right of the American citizen not 
to be hampered in his contracts, as it more clearly does his 
right not to be hampered in his acts, his right to gain a live- 
lihood, or to exercise any trade, without State vexation or 
control; and this is the principle which many well-meant 
efforts of friends of moral reforms and labor reforms to effect 
new legislation necessarily contravene. 

Further discussion of these principles will come up best in 
the consideration of concrete pieces of legislation which we 
may meet in the future. The past year contains few exam- 
ples, partly because the popular mind is in a general spirit 
of reaction owing to the economic depression and the riots 
of 1893 and 1894; but mainly because the great bulk of the 
legislatures meet in the odd year, that is,in 1897. Only seven 
States have yet published volumes of annual legislation for 
the year 1896. Indeed only fourteen out of forty-five States 
have had regular sessions. The social legislation of these 
few has mainly been limited to laws concerning fortnightly 
payment of wages, hours of labor in certain occupations, 
priority of legal rights given to laborers as against their 
debtors, special privileges granted to veterans of the Civil 
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War, a general raising of the age of consent and consequent 
enlargement of the legal definition of rape, and to certain 
other important laws concerning newspaper libels and the 
action of mobs and the State militia. Indeed the statute of 
Ohio, passed this year, is probably the first law concerning 
the responsibility of authorities, civic or military, for dealing 
with mobs, and the responsibility of towns or counties for 
injuries by them, which has been passed in modern times; 
and it will be considered in some detail in the next number 
of this Review. If “ hard cases make bad law,” hard times 
make radical legislation; and this is likely not to be the last of 
the important statutes which we shall see arising from the 
popular riots of 1893-94. 

In concluding, it may be interesting to exemplify what has 
been said about the large proportion of radical legislation 
which is given to matters economic and social, and the very 
slight portion that is given to matters of general law, by 
referring to a table made by the writer and based upon the 
legislation of the years 1889 and 1890.’ For this table, eleven 
hundred and ninety-one important statutes, passed in all the 
States in the Union, were examined and classified into those 
which contained no socialistic principle, those which embod- 
ied a socialistic principle, and statutes which reasserted or 
extended principles of strict individualism. The last class 
(referring mainly to the prohibition of employers or work- 
men from interfering with other workmen or employers 
seeking to exercise their trade) was only seventeen in num- 
ber; but the statutes embodying a socialistic principle 
amounted to three hundred and forty-two as against eight 
hundred and thirty-two laws which did not, or nearly twenty- 
nine per cent. of the whole; the percentage of socialistic 
legislation being greatest in the States around Kansas and 
Nebraska, and least in the South and in New England. In 
that article the nature of the laws themselves was not re- 
ferred to; but it may be now interesting to note, that of the 
three hundred and forty-laws more or less socialistic in ten- 
dency, probably a quarter concerned what may be called 
moral matters, and certainly more than half concerned labor 


! Ethics of Democracy, Scribner's Magazine, May, 1894. 
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questions or State regulations demanded in the interest of 
the masses of the people. The few merely economic ones 
covered mainly State experimental stations for agriculture, 
etc., bounties given for free encouragement of the growth of 
sorghum or similar new crops, or exemptions from taxation 
to manufacturing establishments in the South. 
F. J. Stimson. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE SHIFTING OF TAXES. 


I N the present state of economic knowledge it is scarcely 
' worth while to attempt the task of locating the final 
incidence of all kinds of taxes. When the process of shifting 
a tax is started, it is dificult to tell when or where it will 
stop. That such knowledge is greatly to be desired goes 
without saying. I‘ isatruism that equity in taxation con- 
sists in distributing the burdens of taxation equitably; but 
how can this be done, even in theory, unless we know where 
the burden will rest. Asa step in this direction it may be 
worth while to examine the conditions which will permit a 
tax to be shifted, leaving the question of incidence for future 
investigations. 

A tax is shifted only when it affects values and prices soas 
to enable the taxpayer’ to reimburse himself for the tax at 
the expense of someone else. The shifting of taxes forms 
a special class under the general phenomena of value,’ and 
must, therefore, be brought under the general law of value 
and price. The first question to arise is: Under what con- 
ditions will a tax affect the value of the thing taxed; or, in 
other words, bring about such a change in the market and 
such a modification of values as to furnish the taxpayer an 
opportunity to shift the burden upon some one else. 

A tax is no exception to the general law that nothing can 
change the value of an article without first changing the re- 
lation between demand and supply. In order to raise the 
price of anything a tax must either increase the demand or 
reduce the supply; and to reduce the price it must either 


! For convenience, the following terminology is adopted: The taxpayer is 
the one who pays the tax in the first place, or the one from whom the tax col- 
lector receivesit. The bearer of the tax is the one upon whom the burden finally 
rests. The thing taxed is that upon which the taxpayer's tax is rated, or accord- 
ing to which it is estimated. This seems to be in accord with Professor Selig- 
mann’s idea as set forth in the Political Science Quarterly, vol. 7, p. 715, and also 
in his Essays in Taxation, p. 395. 


® See Marshall's Principles of Economics, 3d ed., p. 519. 
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decrease the demand or increase the supply. A failure to 
appreciate fully the universality and persistency of the law 
of demand and supply lies at the basis of much incorrect 
thinking on the subject of the shifting of taxes. There is a 
more or less general opinion that the value of anything is 
determined directly by what it costs; and as a tax adds to 
the cost it must therefore be added to the price. This over- 
looks the true relation of cost to value. The cost of anything 
affects its value only when it puts a check upon production 
and limits the supply. Whenever an addition to the cost 
will cause a decrease in the supply or an increase in the de- 
mand, it will raise the value of the article in question. But 
this will not occur in every case. It is scarcely conceivable 
that a tax can increase the demand for the thing taxed.’ If 
it ever does so, the instances must be so rare that we can 
safely ignore them. This leaves us to the conclusion that a 
tax can only raise the price of the thing taxed when it occa- 
sions a diminution in the supply. 

Under what conditions will a tax cause a diminution in the 
supply of the thing taxed? Whenever it will make the pro- 
duction of any part of the existing supply a source of loss to 
the producer at the existing price. The supply of different 
commodities is determined by wholly different factors. In 
order to arrive at definite conclusions as to the effect of tax- 
ation upon the supply of different taxable things, it will be 
necessary to adopt the following classification : 

I. Persons and incomes. 
Taxable 1. Land and natural agents. 
things. a. Incapable of 
II. Commodities. reproduction. 


6. Monopoly [ 1. Produced 


2. Products products. under 


& 


competitive returns, 
Industries. 2. Produced 
under 
diminishing 
returns. 
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? Though it may increase the demand for some other commodity by inducing 
people to substitute it for the thing taxed. But there are many general and 
indefinite social effects of taxation which need not be discussed under the shift- 
ing of taxes, since they do not give the taxpayer any special opportunity, nor 
any special advantage over the other members of the community. 
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Persons and incoines belong to a class by themselves, since 
they are not commodities. Consequently, if a capitation or 
an income tax is shifted at all, it must be by affecting the 
price of some commodity which is inseparately connected 
with personality. In other words, such taxes can not be 
shifted unless they either increase the price of labor or de- 
crease the price of the necessaries of life. Capitation and 
income taxes respectively correspond in a rough way to 
specific and advalorem taxes on commodities. It is difficult 
to see how a general income tax could be shifted at all. It 
could not make the possession of an income undesirable, and, 
if it applies proportionally to all incomes, it could not drive 
men from one industry to another. If, however, it applies 
only to a special class of incomes, or to incomes derived from 
certain special sources, it might drive some men out of cer- 
tain occupations; and wherever this results, the diminished 
competition will enable those who remain in these occupa- 
tions to earn more and thus reimburse themselves, in part 
at least, for the tax. A capitation tax necessarily bears most 
heavily upon the poorer classes, and may, under certain con- 
ditions, enable these classes to earn more and thus escape a 
part of the burden of the tax. For example, if a certain local 
community should levy a heavy capitation tax it might drive 
a certain number of the laborerselsewhere. If the industries 
of the place were localized, the scarcity of labor would 
enable the remaining laborers to earn better wages. But 
the wider the area over which the tax is levied, the more 
difficult it will be to shift it. What the effect of capitation 
or income taxes will be upon the price of the necessaries 
of life will depend on the use that is made of the money that 
is collected. The probability of such taxes being shifted by 
causing a reduction in the cost of living, seems too remote 
to call for a detailed discussion here. 

Since land and natural agencies are not the products of 
industry, the only way of reducing the supply of these things 
is by causing the abandonment of some portion which is al- 
ready in use, or by preventing the appropriation of some 
portion that would otherwise be used. A tax of less than 
one hundred per cent. of the rental value could do neither of 
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these things. Since rent is a pure surplus, no individual 
owner could have any reason for abandoning his property 
so long as the tax collector leaves him any part of this sur- 
plus. Since such a tax would make no difference in the 
amount of land cultivated, and would not change the factors 
which determine the intensity of cultivation, it could not 
affect the price of the products of the land nor raise its rent. 
From the standpoint of the tenant, a given piece of land 
would be neither more nor less desirable on account of the 
tax; the landlord could collect neither more nor less rent 
and would have to bear the burden of the tax. 

But, on the other hand, the fact that the landlord must 
bear the tax makes land a less desirable kind of property 
after the tax is levied than before. This will so diminish 
the demand for land as property as to reduce its selling 
value and enable the future purchaser to shift the future 
taxes upon the present owner. In other words, the present 
owner must bear the whole of the future taxes, so far as they 
can be foreseen.’ If a certain tax is levied and it is expected 
that it will continue to be levied indefinitely in the future, 
it will reduce the selling value of the land to the amount 
of the capitalized value of the tax. The future owner will, 
therefore, be able to buy it so much cheaper that he will 
realize as large a percentage on his investment as though 
the tax had never been levied. Our conclusions are that a 
tax on the rental value of land can not reduce the supply of 
land and, therefore, can not raise its rent. Consequently 
the owner of the land at the time the tax is first levied 
can not shift the tax at all; but such a tax will reduce the 
demand for land as property and consequently will lower 
its selling price. Therefore the subsequent purchaser will 
be able to shift the tax upon the one who owned it at the 
time the tax was first levied. 

If, however, the tax is specific, and the land is taxed at so 
much an acre without regard to its value, it is almost cer- 
tain that some of the poorer land will not be worth the 
taxes. Where this is the case it will be abandoned and 


' See Seligman on the Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, pp. §2-62, for a his- 
torical and critical examination of this theory. 
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thrown out of cultivation. The resulting diminution in the 
supply of the products of land will increase their price and 
enable the owners of the better qualities of land to collect a 
larger rent. They will thus be able to shift a portion of 
the tax upon the consumers of the products of the land. 

Those products of human industry which can not now be 
reproduced form a small and unimportant class which in- 
cludes rare old coins, curios, and works of art. <A universal 
or world-wide tax would affect them in precisely the same 
way that it would land; but since they are movable and 
land is not, a local tax would affect them differently. A 
local tax on such articles would have so little effect on their 
general market price that the future purchaser could not 
have the opportunity of escaping the burden by shifting it 
upon the present owner. 

The supply of monopoly products is limited more or less 
arbitrarily by the will of the monopoly. The general ten- 
dency is for a monopoly to fix the price of its product at 
the point that will yield the largest net return, and to limit 
the supply to such an amount as can be sold at that price. 
A tax on the product would necessitate a new calculation 
of expenses and profits and a new adjustment of prices and 
production to suit the new conditions. The price that 
would yield the largest net profit before a tax was put 
upon the product would seldom or never yield the largest 
net profit afterwards. A higher price and smaller product 
would ordinarily give better results. Let us suppose that 
a certain article can be produced by a monopoly ata uniform 
cost of four cents a pound. At four cents a pound, two 
million pounds could be sold; at four and a half cents, one 
and a half million pounds; at five cents, one million pounds; 
at five and a half cents, six hundred thousand pounds; at six 
cents, four hundred thousand pounds; and at six and a half 
cents, two hundred thousand pounds. Clearly the monopoly 
would prefer to put the price at five cents and limit the pro- 
duction to one million pounds. But if a tax of one-half 
cent a pound were added to the expense, a larger net profit 
would remain if the price were put at five and a half or six 
cents and the production limited to six hundred thousand 
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or four hundred thousand pounds. Therefore, if a monopoly 
is taxed in proportion to its gross product it will shift the 
tax, in part at least, by charging higher prices for its product. 

If the monopoly is taxed in proportion to its net profits, or 
if it is taxed a lump sum regardless of either profits or pro- 
duction, it will have to bear the burden of the tax. In 
neither case could the monopoly gain anything by reducing 
the amount of its production. Such a tax would not change 
the conditions which determine the net profits of the business. 

The supply of commodities that are produced under com- 
petitive conditions is not fixed by nature nor by the arbi- 
trary will of a monopoly. The tendency is for the supply to 
increase until the price falls to a level with the cost of pro- 
ducing the most expensive increment. If the cost were 
greater, the production would be checked sooner, and there 
would be a smaller supply which would command a higher 
price. If the cost were lower, the production would be 
checked later, and there would be a larger supply which 
would have to sell at a lower price. The effect of a tax on 
the production of an article of this class would be the same 
as an addition to the cost of production. If the same amount 
continued to be produced after, as before the tax was added, 
it would have to sell at the same price and some of the more 
expensive increments would then be produced ata loss. But 
this fact alone would make it certain that some of the former 
producers would be driven out of the business, and, if it 
were an industry of diminishing returns,’ this would result 
in a smaller supply and a higher price. Those who remain 
in the business and continue to pay the tax would thus be 
able to shift a part of the tax upon the consumers of the 
article. But if, onthe other hand, the tax were collected 
directly from the consumer rather than from the producer of 


‘It is quite conceivable that a tax on an industry of increasing returns might 
simply drive some of the weaker competitors out of the business and enable 
the survivors to produce on a larger scale, and consequently, more cheaply. 
They might even be able to sell the product at the original price, being reim- 
bursed for the tax by the reduction in the cost of production. In the absence, 
however, of satisfactory data, this is only a tentative conclusion. But where 
the tax falls only on a part of the competitors, as in the case of an import duty 
on an article that is also produced at home under the law of increasing returns, 
the case is clearer, This will be discussed later. 
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the article, it would make no material difterence in the distri- 
bution of the burden of the tax. Such a tax would make 
the article a less desirable possession, and would, therefore, 
diminish the demand for it. This diminution in the demand 
would lower the price and shift a part of the burden back 
upon the producer. This may be illustrated by the follow- 
ing diagram: 
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Let us suppose that the supply of a certain article is meas- 
ured along the line OA, and its value and cost of production 
along the line OB. Let GC represent the demand curve and 
EC the cost curve; in other words, let us suppose that the 
price that could be had for any definite supply of the article 
is represented by the perpendicular distance from the point 
on OA which marks the limit of the supply to the curve 
GC, and that the perpendicular distance from the same point 
on OA to the curve EC represents the cost of producing the 
most expensive increment of the supply. Obviously, the 
tendency will be for the supply to increase to an amount repre- 
sented by OD, where it would be checked, because a further 
production would involve a loss. When the supply is repre- 
sented by OD the price would be represented by OF. But 
if a tax equal to EE’ were laid upon the production of the 
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article it would have the effect of raising the cost curve from 
EC to E’C’.. This would have the effect of checking pro- 
duction and limiting the supply to an amount represented by 
OD’, and this supply would sell at a price represented by 
OF’. This would shift a part of the tax upon the con- 
sumer. 

But if the taxes were collected from the consumer, instead 
of the producer, it would lower the demand curve from GC 
to G’C’, check the supply at OD’, and reduce the price to 
OF”. This would shift a part of the tax back upon the pro- 
ducer. If, however, the tax were collected equally from the 
producer and consumer the supply would be reduced to 
OD”; but the price would not be materially changed. We 
have still to consider the case of a tax which is collected 
upon an article in some advanced stage of its production, or 
while it is in the hands of the merchant or importer. This 
will be taken up later. 

According to the foregoing illustration, only a part of the 
tax is shifted in either case, i. e. whether it is originally col- 
lected from the consumer or from the producer, what the 
effect of the tax will be upon the price of the thing taxed 
depends upon two conditions: 1. The elasticity of the 
demand for the article; 2. The amount of rent which its 
production affords in proportion to the cost. If, as is the 
case with commodities for which there are many substitutes, 
the demand is highly elastic, it means that a comparatively 
slight change in the price will occasion a considerable change 
in the amount consumed. This gives the consumer a de- 
cided advantage in the struggle to shift taxes. Other things 
being equal, the consumer will bear a smaller share of the 
burden of the tax when the demand for the thing taxed is 
elastic than when it is inelastic. When the demand is elas- 
tic, the only condition upon which he will use the thing at 
all, or in anything like the usual quantities, is that it shall 
cost him no extra expense. An attempt to make the con- 
sumer bear the burden of the tax would result ina greatly 
diminished consumption. Consequently, the preducer must 
either bear the tax or go out of business. But if the demand 
is inelastic, as is the case with commodities for which there 
18 
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are few substitutes, the producer has the advantage. Other 
things being equal, the consumer will have to bear a larger 
share of the tax than he would if the demand were elastic. 
The additional expense of the tax would not occasion any 
considerable falling off in the amount consumed. 

On the other hand, the elasticity of the production or the 
supply depends upon the extent to which rent enters into the 
production of the article in question. If very little rent is 
afforded, it is because there is very little difference in the 
cost of producing different increments of the supply. If all 
increments of the supply are produced at about a uniform 
cost which approximates very closely to the market price, 
any addition to the current cost, or any subtraction from the 
current price, would occasion a considerable falling off in the 
amount produced. Unless the producers could shift a tax, 
they would stop producing rather than pay it. So the con- 
sumer would have to bear a large share of the tax or do 
without the product. But if the production of the article 
in question affords a large share of rent, it is because there 
is a considerable difference in the cost of producing differ- 
ent increments of the supply. Where this is the case, an 
addition to the cost or a subtraction from the price will 
occasion a comparatively small diminution in the supply. 
The effects of a tax would be only to cause a small diminution 
in the supply, and the consumer would have the advantage.’ 
Other things being equal, the consumer will bear a larger 
share of the tax when the production of the thing taxed 
affords a small amount of rent than when it affords a large 
amount. For convenience in the following discussion let us 
agree to use the term, “ elasticity of production or supply,” 
to mean the extent to which a fluctuation in the value or the 
cost of production will affect the amount produced. Thus, 
the production of a given article is highly elastic when a 
comparatively slight addition to the price or subtraction 
from the cost will occasion a considerable increase in the 
amount produced, and a comparatively slight addition to 
the cost or subtraction from the price will occasion a con- 
siderable decrease inthe amount produced. When the oppo- 


1 The probabilities are that the tax will come out of the landlord’s rent. 
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site conditions obtain, the production is inelastic. Then we 
can lay it down as a general principle that the distribution 
of the burden of any particular tax on the products of com- 
petitive industries, depends upon the comparative elasticity 
of the demand and the supply of the thing taxed.' If the 
demand is more elastic than the supply, the consumer will 
bear a small share of the tax; but if the supply is more elas- 
tic than the demand, the consumer will bear a large propor- 
tion of the tax. 

We are now in a position to consider the case of a tax that 
is placed upon an article in some advanced stage of its pro- 
duction, or while it is in the hands of the merchant or im- 
porter on its way from the producer to the consumer. 
These advanced processes of production are the ones which, 
in general, produce the least rent and are affected most by 
changes in cost or value. Therefore, it is safe to conclude 
that such taxes are most certain to be shifted. The margin 
of profit which merchants, for example, make upon a given 
commodity of this class, is so small and so nearly uniform, 
that a tax upon that commodity would almost certainly 
cause them to stop handling it unless they could shift the 
tax. The question is: Will they shift it forward upon the 
consumer in the form of a higher price for the finished pro- 
duct, or will they shift it backward upon the producer of the 
raw material by paying him a lower price? It is evident 
that the burden will be shifted iu the direction of the least 
resistance. If the demand for the finished product is more 
elastic than the supply, the consumer has power to resist 
effectively the attempt to shift the burden upon him; but if 
the supply is more elastic, the producer has the greater 
power of resistance. Therefore, we conclude that the prin- 
ciple of the comparative elasticity of demand and supply, 
as determining the distribution of the burden of taxation 
between producer and consumer, applies to this as well as to 
other cases. 


' It has seemed expedient to avoid the use of such terms as consumer's rent ; 
but to those who are familiar with that term it will readily occur that the elasticity 
of demand depends upon the amount of the consumer's rent which the commo- 
dity affords, just as the elasticity of supply depends upon the amount of pro- 
ducer’s rent. 
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A tariff duty on imported commodities is no exception to 
the general rule that a tax can only affect the value of the 
thing taxed when it changes the relation of demand to sup- 
ply. Since a tariff duty could scarcely be expected to add 
anything to the demand for the thing taxed, we must con- 
clude that it must diminish the supply in the home market, 
if it is to be added to the price. In other words, the tariff 
can not be shifted upon the home consumer, unless the effect 
of the tariff is to reduce the supply of the article in the 
home market. The question is: Under what conditions will 
a tariff duty on an imported commodity occasion a diminu- 
tion in the supply of the commodity in the home market? 
Let us divide imported commodities into the following 
classes: (1) those which cannot be produced at home at 
existing prices; (2) those which are produced at home at 
existing prices, but whose production is subject to the law of 
diminishing returns; (3) those which are produced at home 
under the law of increasing returns. 

Any commodity which is produced for a_ world-wide 
market tends to be distributed among different sections and 
political divisions, in such proportions, that the producer 
will realize as much net profit on that portion which is sent 
to one section as to another. If, at a given time, a larger 
net profit is generally realized on what is sent to one section 
than upon what is sent to another, manifestly the producers 
will, if they find it out, begin sending more to one section 
and less to the other, until the price is so reduced in the first 
and increased in the second, that the profits will be equal- 
ized. If acertain country levies an import duty upon the 
commodity in question, it would reduce the profit upon that 
part of the product which is sent to that country. Less 
would, therefore, be sent there and more to other countries 
until the equilibrium was again restored. This diminution 
in the amount sent to the tariff country would raise the 
price there unless the domestic product increased sufficiently 
to counterbalance the diminution in the amount imported. 
But if it should so happen that the import duty should occa- 
sion such an increase in the domestic product as to counter- 
balance the diminution in the amount imported, then no rise 
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in the price would result, and the home consumer would not 
have to bear the burden of the duty.’ 

Under what conditions will the domestic product be in- 
creased by the import duty sufficiently to counterbalance the 
diminution in the amount imported? The utility of the 
above classification will now appear. If the duty is levied 
upon a commodity which cannot be produced at home at the 
existing price, manifestly the home production could not in- 
crease sufficiently to keep the price from rising. The only 
condition under which it can be produced at home at all is 
that the price shall rise sufficiently to cover the cost of pro- 
ducing it under the unfavorable domestic conditions. In 
such a case the whole of the duty is almost certain to be 
added to the price. If the commodity is one which is pro- 
duced at home, but under the law of diminishing returns, 
the results will differ only in degree, if at all. The price is 
certain to rise because the amount imported will diminish, 
and the domestic product cannot materially increase without 
arise in price.” The conditions are essentially the same as 
those illustrated in the diagram on page 264. We are sate in 
assuming that the domestic product has already increased as 
far as it could profitably at the existing price. Since it is an 
industry of diminishing returns, a larger production would 
involve a higher cost. Poorer land, poorer labor, poor man- 
aging ability, or all combined, would have to be called into 
use; or each existing establishment would have to be oper- 
ated more extensively, and consequently, at a greater cost 
per unit of product. 

Here, again, we may apply the principle of the compara- 
tive elasticity of demand and supply to determine the 
extent to which such a tax would affect the price, but it 
must be applied in a somewhat special manner. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem at first, yet it is true that the more elas- 
ticity there is in that part of the supply which is produced 


' This, of course, overlooks local conditions which sometimes exist on the 
border of the tariff country. 


*It is needless to say that this can only apply to commodities which are 
imported in commercial quantities. It could not apply, for example, toa duty 
on corn and pork in this country; wool might serve as an example. 
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at home the less elastic will be the whole supply. In other 
words, the more readily the home production will respond 
to a slight rise in price, the less an import duty will affect 
the whole supply on the home market. The reason is plain. 
If a slight rise in the price of the article will occasion a 
large increase in the amount produced at home, the home 
production will come more nearly increasing sufficiently to 
offset the falling off in the amount imported. That is, the 
total supply on the home market will be inelastic. This will 
give the consumer an advantage in the matter of shifting a 
tariff duty. He will, likewise, have an advantage if the com- 
modity is one for which the demand is elastic. 

If the duty is levied upon a commodity which is produced 
at home under the law of increasing returns, the result is 
still worse for the foreign producer and correspondingly 
better for the home consumer. A diminution in the amount 
imported will open a larger market to the home producer 
and may enable him to produce cheaper, because on a larger 
scale. Where this holds true, the increase in the domestic 
product may be more than enough to counterbalance the 
diminution in the amount imported and actually increase the 
total supply on the home market. In sucha case the con- 
sumer would have to bear no part of the duty. There are 
two possible exceptions to this conclusion. The first is that 
an industry of increasing returns always tends to be a monop- 
oly. Where such is the case the monopoly will doubtless 
succeed in putting up the price after foreign competition is 
virtually shut out by the import duty. But while there is 
doubtless a tendency for industries of increasing returns to 
become monopolies, it can scarcely be maintained that all such 
industries ave monopolies. The second exception is, that 
after the import duty had resulted in the enlargement of 
domestic industries, and consequent cheapened production, 
the price might be still further cheapened by removing the 
duty ; and that consequently the consumers will be sharing 
the burden of the duty in that they could buy the article 
cheaper if the duty were removed. While this might be 
temporarily true, it is probable that the same forces which 
kept the price up before the duty was first levied would 
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ultimately bring about the same conditions after the duty 
was removed. 

This conclusion, as to the effect of an import duty upon 
the price of an imported commodity, which is also produced 
at home under the law of increasing returns, is apparently 
opposed to the orthodox teachings on the subject of the 
incidence of a tariff. It is a conclusion that has been re- 
luctantly accepted by the writer, but one which has been 
logically forced upon him after mature deliberation. 


T. N. CARVER. 
Oberlin College. 
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RECENT LEGISLATION IN ENGLAND. 


E iknw defeat of the Liberal party in England in 1895, and 
the incoming of a Conservative Government, supported 
by an unprecedently large majority in the House of Com- 
mons, brought with it, so far as the Parliamentary session of 
1896 was concerned, no change in the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment towards labor. This is shown by three measures 
passed during the session. These were the Conciliation Act ; 
the Act amending the Truck Acts and the Act strengthening 
the Mines;Regulation Act. All these measures may be des- 
cribed as legacies from the Rosebery Administration. Each 
was before the Parliament of 1892-95; and all three were in 
the list of Government measures. ~ 


I. 


The full title of the Conciliation Act is “An Act to Make 
Better Provision for Prevention and Settlement of Trade 
Disputes.” In the 1892-95 Parliament, a Government meas. 
ure to this end was introduced by Mr. James Bryce, M.P., 
while he was President of the Board of Trade. Another 
bill with the same end in view was introduced in the same 
Parliament by Sir Albert Rollit, one of the London Members, 
acting in this matter in behalf of the Conciliation Board set 
up with good results five years ago by the London Chamber 
of Commerce. In the late Parliament neither of these bills 
was passed ; and in the 1896 session of the Parliament elected 
in 1895 both reappeared. Sir Albert Rollit again introduced 
his as a private member’s bill; and Mr. Ritchie, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, introduced the Government bill. 
After second reading debates of unusual interest, both were 
sent to the Grand Committee on Trade. Interest in the sec- 
ond reading debate on Sir Albert Rollit’s bill, read a second 
time on February tgth, centered in the attitude of the House 
of Commons towards trade unions. Testimony to their per- 
manent usefulness was forthcoming from large employers of 
labor on both sides of the House; so much so, that in wind- 
ing up the debate, Mr. John Burns, with the endorsement of 
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the House, declared that the debate was almost better than 
the Conciliation Bill itself, for it showed a disposition ‘on 
the part of former opponents of trade unions to recognize 
that they were entitled to as much respect as were the mas- 
ters’ organizations, and proved to the world that trade union- 
ism had got past the stage when its history must be misrep- 
resented, its objects reviled, and its leaders denounced.” 

The Rollit bill differed from the measure of which the 
President of the Board of Trade was in charge, in that it 
proposed to set up machinery of a much stronger character. 
Under its provisions, conciliation boards were to be entrusted 
with powers to send for witnesses much in the same way as 
are parliamentary committees, royal commissions, and the 
courts of law; to administer oaths to witnesses; and if wit- 
nesses so called and examined did not tell the truth, they 
would render themselves liable to prosecution for perjury. 
These provisions were strongly objected to on the second 
reading debate. Mr. Ritchie, and Mr. Bryce and Mr. Mun. 
della, his two immediate predecessors at the Board of Trade, 
all objected that these compulsory provisions were undesira- 
ble, and although some of the provisions of the Rollit bill 
were subsequently embodied in the Government bill, when 
this measure came from the Grand Committee, it contained 
no compulsory clauses, and none were added in its later 
stages in the House of Commons or in the House of Lords. 

It is an Act of only eight clauses. It provides that any 
board constituted for the purpose of settling disputes be- 
tween employers and workmen by conciliation, or arbitra- 
tion; or any association, or body authorized by an agree- 
ment in writing, made between employers and workmen, to 
deal with such disputes, may apply to the Board of Trade, 
one of the State Departments, for registration. To secure 
registration, the application must be accompanied by copies 
of the constitution, by-laws and regulations of the concilia- 
tion board, and with such other information as the Board of 
Trade may reasonably require. The Board of Trade is to 
keep a register of conciliation boards; and each of these 
boards is to furnish reports and documents to the Board of 
Trade. 
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As regards the action of the Board of Trade in respect to 
disputes, and towards the conciliation boards, the Act pro- 
vides that, where a difference exists, or is apprehended 
between employers and workpeople, or between different 
classes of workmen, as for instance in the troublesome dis- 
putes between the plumbers and fitters in the Tyne ship. 
building trade, the Board of Trade may (1) enquire into the 
causes and circumstances of the difference ; (2) take steps to 
enable the parties concerned to meet together by themselves, 
or by their representatives, under the presidency of a chair- 
man mutually agreed upon, or nominated by the Board of 
Trade, with a view to the amicable settlement of the differ- 
ence; (3) on the application of employers or workmen inter- 
ested, the Board may appoint a person or persons to act as 
conciliator or as a board of conciliation; or (4) on the appli- 
cation of both parties to the difference, appoint an arbitrator 
who shall report to the Board of Trade. 

If a settlement is effected, either by conciliation or arbitra- 
tion, a memorandum of the terms of settlement is to be drawn 
up, and signed by all the parties to the dispute, and a copy 
filed with the Board of Trade. One of the most important 
clauses is that which empowers the Board of Trade, when it 
appears to it that in any district or trade adequate means do 
not exist for having disputes submitted to a conciliation 
board, to appoint any person or persons to inquire into the 
conditions of the district or trade, and to confer with employ- 
ers and employed, and if the Board think fit, with any local 
authority, such, for instance, as a town council, as to the 
expediency of establishing a conciliation board for the dis- 
trict or trade in question. Finally, the Board is empower- 
ered to defray the cost of its proceedings in connection with 
conciliation and arbitration boards, out of money provided 
by Parliament, and is to present reports to Parliament of its 
proceedings under the Act. 

These two provisions are significant, for it will be possible 
to raise a discussion on any strike or dispute, in which the 
Board of Trade intervenes, when the estimates for the ex- 
penses of the Board come before the House of Commons in 
committee of supply. Heretofore, except in the case of rail- 
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way companies, and steamship companies holding mail con- 
tracts with the Government, or in the case of steamship com- 
panies receiving subsidies from the Admiralty, or in the case 
of Government contractors, it has not been very practicable 
to raise a discussion in the House of Commons on a particu- 
lar strike or lockout. Now every dispute, in which the Board 
of Trade exercises the powers conferred on it under the Con- 
ciliation Act of 1896, can be brought within the purview of 
Parliament. 

Three Acts of Parliament affecting labor disputes are 
repealed by the new Act. These are the Master and 
Workmen’s Arbitration Act of 1824, the Councils of Concili- 
ation Act of 1867, and the Arbitration Act of 1872. Each 
of these Acts, it was stated in the House of Commons on the 
second reading of the Rollit bill, had been a dead letter. 

It remains to be added that, although the new Act settles 
for awhile a question which has been continuously before 
Parliament for three or four years past, it met with no 
approval from the bedy which, since the Cardiff Congress of 
1895, when the Socialist element was eliminated, has come 
to be again regarded as the mouthpiece of the English trade 
unions. The Parliamentary Committee ot the Trades Union 
Congress was in session just before the House of Commons 
acted on the Rollit bill, and on the Government measure. 
Asa result of the deliberations of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, the trade unions were recommended to oppose both 
bills, on the ground that “they only provided for that which 
each trade has now the option of adopting, in the event of a 
system of conciliation being thought desirable.” 


Il. 


The new Truck Act, as originally introduced by Sir Mat- 
thew White Ridley, the Home Secretary, was intended only 
tomake good an inroad into the Truck Acts of 1831 and 
1887, caused by a decision in the law courts in 1889. In that 
year at the instance of Mr. Redgrave, one of the Home 
Office factory inspectors, there was some litigation as to 
fines. The Act of 1831 provides that the whole of the wages 
of workmen is to be paid in current coin of the realm. 
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Until 1889, when the case of Redgrave versus Kelly was in 
the courts, it was popularly supposed that fines were illegal. 
It was then judicially settled, however, that fines that work- 
men agreed to pay were legal. In the 1892-95 Parliament, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Matthew White Ridley’s predecessor at the 
Home Office, introduced a bill to remedy this defect in the 
Truck Acts. Owing to lack of time it failed to become law. 
The White Ridley bill, even as first introduced, was admitted 
to be a stronger measure than the Asquith bill. In its main 
lines it was the same. It was, however, more explicit in 
defining the contracts in the absence of which fines and 
deductions for damaged goods were to be made illegal. 
Like the Conciliation bills, the Truck bill was dealt with by 
the Grand Committee on Trade. Before it was sent back to 
the House, its scope was greatly extended. 

As first introduced, it was applicable only to factories, 
works, and mines, and to day-wage-earners generally. 
When it left the Grand Committee shop assistants had been 
brought within its provisions. The new measure is to affect 
shop assistants only in respect of fines. If the bill generally 
had been extended to them without any reservations, at a 
stroke it would have broken down one of the most peculiar 
economic survivals to be seen in England at the present day. 

In the London retail dry-goods houses, and in the whole- 
sale dry-goods section of the City of London, there are 
scores of mercantile houses in which the assistants, the sales- 
men and women, the clerks and the porters, are boarded by 
the shopkeepers and the warehouse companies, in much the 
same way as English apprentices in the days of the small 
store and the workshop of the individual tradesman were 
housed and boarded with their employers. When the man- 
aging director or partner of one of these concerns engages 
a salesman or a counting house clerk, he undertakes to pay 
him so much a year, and to provide him with board and 
lodging. By some firms, the staffs are housed and boarded 
in rooms on the upper floors of the places of business. In 
others boarding houses near at hand are established by the 
employers, where the salesmen and clerks sleep, and take 
their meals. Men and women are employed under this sys- 
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tem ; and in London, especially in the region about St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and Wood Street, there are thousands of men 
and women, many of them well on in middle life, who are 
living this barrack-like existence. 

The system has survived in the retail trade in many of the 
English cities. Its survival in the wholesale trade, in the 
great warehouses, is peculiar to London. The system is not 
known in Manchester, the great headquarters of the English 
dry-goods trade. It has survived in London, owing to the 
intense competition for places in the stores and warehouses 
on the part of young men and young women from lower 
middle class homes, who come up to London after serving 
their apprenticeship in the retail trade in the provincial cen- 
ters. It isa bad system, and would have been broken up for 
good, if it had been made illegal to pay the workpeople in 
these warehouses and stores, as it is to pay the weavers of 
the goods they handle, in anything but the current coin of 
the realm. As it is, board and lodging in a London ware- 
house or retail store are uniformly valued at forty pounds 
a year. They do not cost that to the employer; but he 
estimates the cost at forty pounds, when bargaining with a 
salesman or a clerk as to the wages he is to receive. 

Under the new Act, retail stores are grouped with factories 
and workshops as regards fines; and in the future the pro- 
prietor of a retail store, as well as the mill-owner, or the fac- 
tory master, will be compelled to “conspicuously affix and 
keep affixed at the entrance to his premises, and in such 
places inside as the Government inspector may approve,” a 
notice setting forth the liability of his employees in respect 
of fines. In some of the larger London stores, there will 
have either to be a change in the system of fines, or the 
notices to be displayed in accordance with the foregoing 
quotation from the Act will be documents of extraordinary 
length. Inthe discussions in Grand Committee, it was stated 
that in one of the West London retail houses there were no 
fewer than one hundred and five items in the fines list, the 
fines ranging in amount from twopence to five shillings. 
Moreover under the new law, fines must be fair and reason- 
able; and fines which do not come within these terms can 
be recovered by proceedings before the magistrates. 
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When the bill was before the House of Commons for 
second reading, and again when it was before the Grand 
Committee, there was a movement towards making all fines 
illegal. The Home Secretary who was in charge of the bill, 
however, gave no encouragement to these suggestions, and 
it was urged in behalf of factory and mine owners that it 
would be impossible for them to carry on, if fines for default 
and bad workmanship were abolished. The United Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association opposed the bill on the ground 
that in the cotton trade, the amount of fines compared with 
the aggregate wages bill was infinitesimal, and that, though 
small in the aggregate, they were “of essential service as a 
means of discipline and order in a manufacturing organiza- 
tion, operating as a desirable alternative to dismissal.” One 
of the largest of the operative weavers’ associations, that at 
Nelson, took much the same stand as the employers, and 
asked their local member of the House of Commons to 
secure the exemption from the bill of weavers, winders, and 
warpers. 

In committee, it was stated by one of the Lancashire mill- 
owners who is a member of the House of Commons, that in 
his mill in 1894, the weavers were paid wages aggregating 
£22,818 and the total fines were only 411. In 1895 at the 
same mill, the wages were £26,217, and the fines only £12. 
In this case, too the fines were handed over to the operatives’ 
sick fund. If this plan of dealing with fines were general in 
the cotton trade, there would be little objection to the sys- 
tem. The fines are assessed by the cutlookers; the opera- 
tives have an appeal from the cutlookers to the managers, if 
they feel that they are not being fairly dealt with; and if no 
redress is forthcoming, the cotton trade unions are suff- 
ciently strong to give their paid officials a docus standi when 
they appeal in behalf of aggrieved operatives to the mill 
superintendents. 

In other industries in which the unions are not so power- 
ful as those of the cotton trade, especially in industries in 
which chiefly women are employed, the reports of the Home 
Office inspectors for several years past showed that the 
amending Act was greatly needed, and it was largely upon 
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the reports of their own inspectors that the present Home 
Secretary and his predecessor, Mr. Asquith, moved to have 
the old Truck Acts amended. 


III. 


No English labor laws are added to more frequently than 
those affecting coal mines. New mechanical inventions and 
the advance of science render necessary new provisions in 
the code of laws and Home Office regulations under which 
mining is carried on. The Act of 1896 makes no alteration 
in the laws affecting the economic relations of the miners 
and mine-owners. It is intended solely to set up new rules 
for the personal protection of the workpeople. Under its 
provisions the power of the Home Office to make or modify 
special rules for particular mines is greatly extended. This 
power is now applicable to the nature and description of the 
lights or lamps used in mines; to their custody, and the mode 
of using them; to the description of explosives to be used, 
and the conditions under which they are to be fired; and 
generally to the precautions for the preventions of accidents 
from inflammable gas and coal dust. Another provision, also 
intended to protect the men at work,is that under which 
owners of mines which have been abandoned are compelled 
to file detailed plans of the abandoned workings with the 
Home Office for the use of its inspectors. The Act, in so 
far as it concerns lamps and shot-firing, is the outcome of a 
scientific commission which three or four years ago investi- 
gated shot-firing in mines. 

As an amendment to the general code of mining laws, the 
Act is not so comprehensive as the miners’ trade unions 
desired. It leaves untouched the vexed question of the 
appointment of assistant checkweighmen; and it makes no 
advance in the age at which boys are permitted to go to 
work underground, another question which of recent years 
has been much discussed in the mining districts. 


IV. 


An employers’ liability amendment bill anda bill regu- 
lating alien immigration were promised by the Government 
at the opening of the session. Neither of these measures 
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was forthcoming; and with the exception of a short Act in 
the interest of the London cabmen, a measure intended to 
prevent what the cabmen describe as “ bilking,” by making 
it possible for the police magistrates to deal with persons 
who hire cabs without intending to pay for them—the three 
Acts which have been summarized were the only measures in 
the interest of labor in the session of 1896. Among other 
English measures of an economic character were the Agri- 
cultural Rates Act; the Light Railways Act; the Act pro- 
viding for pensions for Poor Law officers; and the Act regu- 
lating the importation of foreign cattle. 

Of these the Agricultural Rates Act is the most important. 
It was a Government measure, the object of which, as 
announced from the Treasury Bench, was to afford relief to 
the extent of two millions sterling a year, to agriculturists 
who for ten years past have been complaining of low prices 
and general depression. Next tothe abortive bill for the 
relief of voluntary schools, and for the general uptearing of 
the elementary education system, as it was established by the 
Forster Act of 1870, and much subsequent legislation, the 
Agricultural Rates bill aroused more opposition than any 
measure before Parliament in the session of 1896. It was 
regarded by the Liberals in opposition as a grant-in-aid to 
the landlords; as asubsidy by way of the Imperial Treasury 
from the towns to the agricultural interest. At every stage, 
the bill met with the most strenuous opposition. It led to 
several all-night sittings; to the suspension of a group of 
Radical Members who were irregularly vehement in their 
protests against the measure; and before it was through the 
House of Commons, there were no fewer than one hundred 
and one divisions on it. 

The Act is to be in operation for five years from March, 
1897. Under it, farm lands are to pay only half what they 
have hitherto been paying to local taxation, to the county 
rate, the poor rate, the school board rate, and all other local 
charges except drainage rates and rates in aid of other work 
made a public expense for the benefit of the land. The 
deficiencies in the exchequers of the local governing bodies 
due to the reduction by one-half of the charges hitherto 
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assessed on land, are to be made good by grants from the 
Imperial Exchequer; from funds raised by the income tax, 
the death and probate duties, the various inland revenue 
duties, and the duties collected on wines, spirits, and tobacco 
and other articles of luxury at the custom houses. 

While this Act is in operation, agricultural land will be 
assessed for local taxation apart from the buildings which go 
with it. Building and farm lands hitherto have been assessed 
together, the amount of the assessment being fixed by the 
local assessment committee on the basis of the rent which 
the buildings and the land taken together would command. 
The assessments in future will be made separately, and on 
those applicable to the land, the owner or the occupier will 
pay half. Thus, if the local rates in a county are three shil- 
lings and sixpence in the pound, the occupier, who in Eng- 
land pays the rates, will be liable for only one shilling and 
ninepence in the pound. On the house and buildings which 
go with the farm, he will pay the full rate. In the Act,a 
definition is given of the term agricultural land. According 
to clause 9, it includes “any land used as arable, meadow or 
pasture ground only; cottage gardens exceeding one-quar- 
ter of an acre; market gardens; nursery grounds; orchards 
or allotments; but does not include land occupied together 
with a house as a park, garden, pleasure ground, or any land 
kept or preserved mainly or exclusively for purposes of sport 
or recreation, or land used as a race course.” There is also 
a Parliamentary definition of the word cottage. It means 
‘“‘a house occupied as a dwelling by persons of the laboring 
classes.” 


V. 


The measure to facilitate the construction of Light Rail- 
ways, like the measures in the interest of labor, was a legacy 
from the Rosebery Administration. The bill introduced in 
the session of 1896 by Mr. Ritchie, the President of the 
Board of Trade, was in its general lines similar to the one 
for which Mr. Bryce was responsible during his short term 
at the Board of Trade. It is also a measure in the interest 
of agriculture, its object being to facilitate the construction 
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of light railways in those out-of-the-way parts of the country 
not served by the existing railway systems. 

Small, comparatively, as is the area of England, and grid- 
ironed as it is with railways, there are still great tracks of 
country remote from the existing lines. In view of the pro- 
ceedings in Parliament on the Light Railways bill, the Agri- 
cultural Department prepared amap. It showed that in one 
county there were 324,000 acres of land more than three 
miles from a railway station ; in another, there were 286,000 
acres similarly situated ; in athird, 128,000 acres ; ina fourth, 
102,000 acres; and ina filth, 72,000 acres. The obstacles in 
the way hitherto of opening out land so disadvantageously 
placed, have not only been the comparatively small popula- 
tions to be served by the railways. In addition they have 
been the unwillingness of Parliament to authorize the com- 
pulsory acquirement of land, otherwise than by means of 
the costly process of private bills; and also the uniformly 
high standard of railway construction insisted upon by the 
Board of Trade. 

Under the new Light Railways Act aid will be given to 
light railway undertakings from imperial and local sources; it 
will not be necessary for promoters to go to Parliament with 
their schemes; and the conditions as to construction and 
working imposed by the Board of Trade on light railways 
will not be so stringent as on those of the ordinary 
character. 

The act established a Light Railway Commission, consist- 
ing of three members. They will be appointed by the Board 
of Trade, and it will be their duty to carry the act into 
effect ‘“‘and to offer, so far as they are able, every facility for 
considering and maturing proposals for constructing light 
railways.” To this commission applications for orders 
authorizing the construction of light railway may be made 
by county, borough, or district councils, through whose area 
the proposed railway is to pass, by any individual, corpora- 
tion or company, or jointly by any such councils, individuals, 
corporations or companies. The council of any county, bor- 
ough, or district may, if authorized by an order under the 
act, undertake themselves to construct and work, or to con- 
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tract for the construction or working of a light railway ; 
they may advance to a light railway company, either by 
way of loan or as part of the share capital of the company, 
any amount authorized by the order; and any one of these 
three local governing bodies may join with another in con- 
structing and working a light railway ‘on proof to the sat- 
isfaction of the Board of Trade that such construction, work- 
ing, or advance of money is expedient in the interest of the 
areas concerned.” 

Where a local council has advanced money to a light rail- 
way company, the Treasury may also make an advance, not 
exceeding one-quarter of the total amount required by the 
company, and not exceeding the amount for the time being 
advanced by the local council. Before the Treasury can 
make this loan, one-half of the share capital must have been 
subscribed and paid up by persons other than the local 
authorities. Thus it will be «possible for a light railway 
company to secure one-half the cost of its undertaking from 
public money—one-quarter from the local authority, and 
one-quarter from the Imperia! Treasury. On the Treasury 
loans, interest is to be at the rate of not less than three and 
one-eighth per cent., “as the Treasury may from time to 
time authorize, as being in their opinion sufficient to enable 
such loans to be made without loss to the Exchequer.” 

In special cases, the Treasury is empowered to advance 
as much as one-half the cost of a railway. To secure such 
an advance it must be certified by the Board of Agriculture 
that the making of a light railway in the district concerned 
will benefit agriculture. Similar advances are also author- 
ized when the Board of Trade certifies that the making of a 
tailway is necessary to establish communication between a 
fishing harbor, or a fishing village, and a market; or that 
such a railway is necessary for the development of, or main- 
tenance of some definite industry, but that owing to excep- 
tional circumstances of the district, the railway will not be 
constructed without special assistance from the state. 

The total amount, out of which special advances can be 
made is for the present fixed at a quarter of a million ster- 
ling. No special advances can be made, unless the Treasury 
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is satisfied that the landowners, the local authorities and 
other persons locally interested have, by the free grant of 
land, or otherwise, given all reasonable assistance and facil- 
ities in their power, for the construction of the railway. 
These special grants may be free grants or loans, or partly 
free grants and partly loans, as the Treasury may determine. 

The process of securing an order from the Light Railway 
Commission is intended to be an inexpensive one. The 
Commissioners have to satisfy themselves that all reasonable 
steps have been taken for consulting the local authorities 
concerned, as well as the owners and occupiers of land 
needed for the railway; and before deciding on an applica- 
tion, the commissioners are to give full opportunity for any 
objection to be laid before them. The order they issue is 
only provisional. It cannot be acted upon until confirmed 
by the Board of Trade. When so confirmed, the order has 
the same effect as an Act of Parliament. The light railways 
are to be used for passenger traffic, but the Act specially 
provides that any junction ofa light railway with an exist. 
ing railway “shall, so far as is in the opinion of the Board of 
Trade reasonably practicable, avoid interference with the 
lines of rail used for passenger traffic.” 


Vi. 


The new Act regulating the importation of foreign cattle 
is an amendment of the Diseases of Animals Act of 1894. 
The measure of 1894 gave the Board of Agriculture power 
to issue orders for the slaughter of cattle from abroad at 
the port of entry. It left it at the option of the Board to say 
whether or not cattle should be slaughtered at the port, or 
landed and taken away alive. From the time the Board was 


possessed of this power, it ordered all cattle to be slaugh- 


tered within ten days of their arrival. The new Act makes 
this regulation permanent, and thus takes away from the 
Beard of Agriculture the option it had hitherto enjoyed. 
The bill was introduced by the Minister of Agriculture, 
with a view, as he explained, of protecting English cattle 
from disease. This explanation was not generally accepted 
by the House of Commons. From both sides of the House, 
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it was suggested that it was a measure of economic protec- 
tion rather than of protection from cattle disease. Ninety- 
five members gave expression to this view by voting against 
the bill on second reading. The government majority, 
however, was 149; and the bill went through committee and 
third reading stages without much opposition. In the 
House of Lords it met witha ready and general approval. 
It makes no practical alteration, as has been explained ; for 
some years past all cattle from abroad, from the United 
States and Canada and elsewhere, have been slaughtered at 
the port of entry. The chief ports of entry are London and 
Birkenhead, where the large trade in American cattle is 
handled. 

The Dominion of Canada made a strenuous claim for 
special treatment. Dr. Montague, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture in the Bowell Administration, went to London with 
affidavits to the effect that cattle disease was unknown in 
the Dominion. His efforts, however, were unavailing; and 
in this matter, as in all other matters of trade, Canada occu- 
pies no more favored position in England than does the 
United States. 


VII. 


The last of the measures coming within the category of 
those included in this summary is the Act providing for pen- 


sions for officials engaged in the administration of the Poor 


Law. Hitherto it has been left to each board of guardians 
for the relief of the poor to determine for itself whether it 
would bring its officials within the operations of the poor 
law officers’ pension system. In the future, under the 
new Act, every one in the service of a board of guardians, 
man or woman, the porter at the workhouse gate, or the 
superintendent of the laundry, the poor law doctor, or the 
clerk to the board, is to have an absolute right to a superan- 
nuation allowance at the age of from sixty to sixty-five. 
The scale of pensions is the same as in the English civil ser- 
vice. When a poor law officer retires he is entitled to an 
allowance based on his years of service. A sixtieth of his 
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salary will be allowed for each year up to a maximum of 
two-thirds of his salary at the time of his retirement. 

Power is given toa board of guardians in settling with a 
retiring officer to add, in the computation of his pension, not 
more than ten years to those actually served, in considera- 
tion of peculiar professional qualifications, or of special cir- 
cumstances. Absolute uniformity of treatment is done away 
with by this provision, which makes it possible for a board 
of guardians to mark its appreciation of good services, by 
adding any number of years up to ten to the computation on 
which the pension is based. Service in any one of the 648 
unions counts towards a pension. 

Under the new law, poor law officials are placed in as 
good a position as any of the civil servants who hold office 
direct from the Imperial Government. Poor law officers 
are appointed by local elective bodies, but they are not dis- 
missable except with the sanction of the Local Government 
Board in London; and in the case of poor law officials who 
are loyal to their work, the security of tenure is as good as 
in any of the State Departments. 

Deductions varying from two to three per cent. are to be 
made from salaries, as contributions to the pension fund. 
The new Act cannot fail to have a good effect on the admin- 
istration of the poor law. The power of the guardians to 
add to the pensions will act as an incentive to loyal service 
on the part of all paid officials; while the fact that a pension 
awaits an official who is getting beyond the line of useful- 
ness, will make boards of guardians less chary than hereto- 
fore in replacing an old but no longer capable official. 


VILL. 


A change in the method of voting the estimates was made 
early inthe session of 1896. Formerly the House of Commons 
went into Committee of Supply, when it suited the conven- 
ience of the Leader of the House to devote time at the dis- 
posal of the government to this routine but important work. 
It often happened that supply was deferred until a late 
period in the session in order that the earlier weeks might 
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be devoted to pushing forward the legislative measures i 
which the government were anxious to pass. In conse- 
quence, many of the estimates were taken in the last few 


days of the session, and hurriedly dealt with, often after mid- ‘ ; | 
night, at a season when members were anxious to conclude i | 
' the work of the session in order to leave London for the a 
recess. 


Under the new plan, a day each week is set apart for 
supply, and the date at which all the votes must be passed is 
also fixed. If all the votes have not been passed when this 
date is reached, no further discussion on them is possible. | 
Divisions can be taken on each of the remaining votes; but i 
there can be none of the discussion which usually attends 
their passage ; no ventilation of the grievances which is tra- Ft 
ditionally supposed to precede the granting of money by the 
House of Commons. 
| The plan was followed from the last week of February to 
the tenth of August. That was the date fixed this year for 
the completion of the work of supply. The time allotted 
expired at ten o’clock on the evening of the roth. There 
were then twenty-three estimates to be voted. None of 7 
them were of first-class importance; and in an hour, and with H 
only three divisions all the estimates were voted, and the ( } 
work in Committee of Supply was brought to an end on the { 
date which had been fixed five months earlier. 

The new plan was an inroad on the traditions of the House 
with regard to the voting of money. It was objected to by 
the Radicals when it was proposed by Mr. Balfour. They 
were opposed to a time limit, and were apprehensive that | 
important votes might not be adequately discussed. But 
its working during the session was admitted on both sides of 
the House to be exceedingly satisfactory. It introduced 
order into the voting of supply and saved time, and the plan iy 
is likely to become permanent. | 


EDWARD PorRRITT. 


Farmington, Conn. 
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HALF A CENTURY OF IMPROVED HOUSING 
EFFORT 


By the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


I. 


N the uplifting agencies of a great city certain individuals 
or societies stand out in strong relief. The society 
should have the advantage over the individual’s efforts for 
social amelioration, because the latter may begin an uplifting 
movement, but cannot watch overit, while an association can 
insure continuity of care and progress. The New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor is one of 
the oldest of the private charities of the city, although its 
scope is far wider than that of a mere relief-giving society. 
It was organized in 1843 and incorporated in 1848. In all 
the large movements of a public nature the Association has 
been a factor, not only by direct, but also by indirect action, 
by setting movements in motion through the efforts of others, 
as it is precluded by the limitations of its constitution from 
doing the thing in question. For example, in 1854, a model 
tenement was built between Elizabeth and Mott Streets, cost- 
ing $60,000 and containing 348 apartments. In 1858 a public 
bath and wash house was built, and patronized by 75,000 
people. In recent years, the most valuable work of the 
Association has been through its “experiment,” and in some 
cases ‘‘application,” stations. In the United States many 
functions which are undertaken by the municipality in 
English and Continental cities are relegated to private enter- 
prise and care. In two directions—Vacation Schools and 
People’s Baths, the Association has been the pioneer, and has 
shown the city not only that a demand exists for the move- 
ment in question, but has also demonstrated its fitness by the 
success of the undertaking. Now that the experiment sta- 
tion has become an application station, and the municipality 
has become convinced of its success, there is no reason why 
it should not take the management of the vacation schools 
through its Board of Education and the people’s baths 
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through its Board of Health, so that the sphere of usefulness 
of these two movements might include the entire city. The 
People’s Baths, 9 Center Market Place, opened in 1891, were 
the first public baths in the United States where a hot or 
cold spray bath could be secured the yearround. Each suc- 
ceeding bath will be but an extension of this, and the law 
which was passed in March, 1896, authorizing $200,000 for 
public baths, was based on the studies of the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on public baths, which took for their model the 
People’s Baths of the Association. 

In 1894 the Association applied to the Board of Education 
for three of the public school buildings for a summer term 
of six weeks. The Association determined the course of 
study, selected the teachers and paid all the bills. The hours 
were from nine to twelve each day ; no text books were used, 
but through music, manual training, sewing, and clay model- 
ing, the finer and more generous qualities of the children were 
developed. In 1895, the same kind of schools were main- 
tained, six in number, at an expense of nearly $6,000, and for 
the term just ended in 1896 a like number of schools were 
operated. 

The Association has also rendered social service in prov- 
ing the value of social and economic experiments. When the 
movement for the cultivation of the vacant city lots began in 
Detroit, a careful study led the Association to undertake 
similar work in New York. From the mere fact that New 
York approved and applied this scheme of relief by work, 
25 other cities in the United States instituted vacant lot 
farms. The latest and most important movement was under- 
taken by the Association’s Department of Dwellings, which 
organized the Improved Housing Council in March, 1896. 
The Council in turn has just formed the City and Suburban 
Homes Company. 

This has been the cap-stone of active and interested effort 
for improved housing on the part of the Association for more 
than half a century. In view of the importance of the hous- 
ing problem and the serious study that it is receiving at the 
hands of individuals and societies, a review of the work of 
the Association will be of value. 
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Two years after its formation in 1845, the Association was 
compelled to give its attention to the wretched sanitary con- 
ditions of the city with their particular effects on the indus. 
trial classes. This condition compelled a survey and an 
enumeration of the cellar tenements. The fact was also 
brought out in strong relief that the tenements of the poor 
were very defective. There was also demonstrated by these 
investigations the connecting link between the domiciliary 
conditions of the masses and the hindrances which were thus 
imposed to any civic, social and moral uplift. That investi- 
gation was the basis for the unwearied exertions and efforts 
of the Association to improve the civic conditions of the 
people by means of the economic and social uplift of healthy 
and attractive homes. For two years the Association worked 
quietly, when it announced that the tenements of the poor 
were defective in size, arrangement, water supplies, warmth 
and ventilation; that the yards, sinks and sewerage were in 
wretched condition. It is interesting to note that this 
arraignment might have been brought against any city where 
there was a disregard of the housing of the industrial classes. 
In spite of this condition, however, the Association thought 
that buildings could be erected with all the requisites for 
health, comfort and economy, and at the same time at rents 
which would yield a fair return to capital. The Board went 
so far as to issue plans for a model building, and proposed to 
form an organization for that purpose. From a variety of 
reasons building was impossible, but an advance had been 
made, because the attention of capitalists and builders was 
drawn to this subject, and in the houses which were then 
built, slight improvements were being made. In 1853 a Com- 
mittee was appointed from the Association to inquire into 
the sanitary conditions of the dwellings occupied by the 
laboring classes in New York, and to devise remedial 
measures. The Committee gave time and careful thought 
to the subject entrusted to them, and the substance of their 
report is best given in their own words; 


“While much in late years has been done in this city for the physical and 
moral elevation of the poor in other respects, little comparatively has been 
effected for improving their tenements, though it is doubtful whether in any other 
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city they are less adequately provided for than in New York. This is, doubt- 
less, one of the causes why, notwithstanding the unsurpassed salubrity of its 
position, the average mortality here is strikingiy greater than in any other of our 
northern cities. One reason why more has not been attempted in this direction 
is that the capitalists, who alone possess the means of erecting better buildings, 
appear not to have known until recently how much the laboring classes suffer 
from this cause; another is the opinion which long prevailed, that such prop- 
erty was unproductive; a third, the crowding of houses to meet any demand 
occasioned by the unprecedented influx of emigrants ; and a fourth, the absence 
of proper legal sanitary regulations. Although in regard to the two former some 
favorable change has been made, it is certain that no radical improvement will 
be undertaken until the subject is better understood, and the reformatory power 
of the law more effectually evoked.” 


With the influx of emigrants it was only natural that the 
congestion should take place in the lower part of the island. 
The owners of houses had moved uptown to be away from 
the noise and bustle of trade, so that their houses fell into 
the hands of speculators or real estate agents, who at once 
divided the larger rooms by partitions, but at the same time 
afforded no convenience for the larger number of occupants. 
In the upper wards there were some tenements for the labor- 
ing classes, in which it was possible to maintain the decencies 
of life, but thousands of people were compelled to live in crazy 
old buildings, crowded rear tenements in filthy yards, damp 
and dark basements, leaky garrets, shops, outhouses, or 
stables which had been converted into dwellings. The cellar 
tenements were the most objectionable, many of them being 
six feet underground and others so situated that they were 
obliged to be baled out after every rain storm, and were so 
damp as to destroy health, so dark as to preclude industry, 
and so low that ventilation was an impossibility. The reason 
for the existence of these wretched buildings was the high 
rental, estimated at that time from 20 to 50 per cent. ; in fact, 
one experienced builder affirmed that it was his opinion that 
many of the worst houses paid too per cent. Three causes 
were stated for the deterioration of health and morals, 
namely, the crowded condition of the tenements, too great 
density of population in certain districts and the construction 
of buildings without proper ventilation. 

Attention was called to the fact that Berlin had just adopted 
an ordinance forbidding the rental of cellars for dwellings, 
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while the English towns and cities were also adopting strin- 
gent sanitary regulations. It is interesting to note that atten- 
tion was expressly directed to the plan of rent-collecting by 
one of the tenants, who might exercise supervision over the 
property, relieving the owner from trouble and anxiety. It 
was urged that this practice would greatly mitigate the then 
extensive practice of sub-letting, which greatly aggravated 
existing evils and encouraged the poor in some of their worst 
propensities and habits. To reinforce this argument, the 
instance of tenant rent-collecting in Boston was instanced. 

A strong appeal was made to capitalists and owners to 
undertake the work of building model dwellings, because 
all of the buildings recently erected had been eagerly sought 
after; some of the new ones were actually inferior to the old 
dwellings, as the health and convenience of the tenants 
seemed to derive the least consideration, while the builders’ 
whole attention was to derive the greatest rent from the least 
expenditure. The Committee felt bound to make an appeal 
on behalf of the poor, but their concluding observations 
indicated that it would be necessary to appeal to the law for 
the purpose of closing up unsanitary dwellings, or remodel- 
ing them so far as to be fit for human habitation. Inthe con- 
struction of future buildings, the Association insisted that an 
amount of superficial area, the proper height of ceiling, facili- 
ties for heating, and the proper ventilation should be fur- 
nished, with suitable penalties for neglect, and the number 
of inmates should be limited by law. Not only was the law 
to be enforced against the owner and landlord, but in the 
case of nuisances on the part of the tenant, penalties would 
ensue; cleanliness was to be rigidly enforced when health 
was endangered by its neglect. 

In 1854 the Association again stated the urgency of model 
tenements and the strict enforcement by the authorities of 
proper sanitary regulations, but a decided advance was made 
in the formation of a company, under the guidance of the 
Association, to erect one or more model tenements. A large 
six-story building was erected between Mott and Elizabeth 
streets, giving $30,000 for the land, and expending $60,000 on 
the building. There were 87 suites of four-room apartments, 
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two stores and a large hall or public room in the upper story. 
The rents varied from $5.50 to $8.50 per month, and netted 
about 6 per cent. onthe investment. The occupants were 
87 families, with 348 persons, all colored, the reason for 
selecting this class of tenants being that they were usually 
forced into the worst kind of dwellings, and were deprived 
of most social privileges, and consequently were specially 
deserving commiseration. Each tenement was supplied 
with Croton water and separate water-closets, and the halls 
were lighted by gas. The ventilation was first-class, and the 
entire building was nearly fire-proof. There was a yard for 
drying clothes, and the cellar was divided into 94 compart- 
ments, one for each tenement, with lock and key to each. 

In 1855 the Association felt the necessity of securing accu- 
rate information. <A resolution was, therefore, passed to get 
the number of tenement houses in each district, with the 
returns specifying front or rear house, the number of 
inmates, street and number. It was found, however, that 
this study would involve more time and money than the 
Association could afford, so the matter was dropped; but in 
the following year, largely as the work of the Association, 
the Legislature appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
housing question. The time at the disposal of the Legisla- 
tive Committee was too short to make a thorough investiga- 
tion, but enough facts were ascertained to confirm the 
Association’s statements as to the wretched existing condi- 
tions. Particular confirmation was secured of the fact that 
the tenement house rookeries yielded larger incomes than 
first-class dwellings in the better parts of the city. For this 
state of affairs the civic authorities were particularly respon- 
sible, because the assessors valued the tenement houses so 
low that their owners escaped anything like fair taxation, 
notwithstanding they were the principal cause of the heavy 
burdens imposed on the citizens of New York through the 
care of the criminal and the poor who came from these 
quarters. The Committee hoped to secure the following 
results through legislative action : 

“ Ventilation and cleanliness in tenement houses, so that 
the public health may be promoted, the spread of infectious 
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diseases prevented and the expenses of public hospitals and 
almshouses decreased. 

“An enactment forbidding the renting of underground 
apartments or cellars as tenements. 

“ Regulations as to building halls and staircases in houses 
occupied by more than three families, so as to insure easy 
egress in case of fire. 

“ The prevention of sexual immorality, by providing that 
only a sufficient number of rooms, or a room properly 
divided into separate apartments, shall be rented to families, 
and by prohibiting sub-letting. 

“The prevention of drunkenness, by providing for every 
man a comfortable home.” 

These recommendations failed to secure any action from 
the Legislature. 

In 1857 the Association stated as its opinion that wretch- 
edness, crime, disease, and the premature deaths of multi- 
tudes of the laboring classes were owing directly to badly 
constructed, ill-ventilated and over-crowded dwellings. It 
also stated that this environment tended to the use of strong 
drink. While the above causes entailed a large amount of 
physical suffering, at the same time they impaired the ability 
for self-support, increased taxation and presented almost 
insuperable obstacles to his social elevation. It was the 
duty not only of the city government, but also of the State, 
to provide healthy and attractive homes. The statistics for 
that year showed that 25,000 people had been reported by 
the police as occupying underground apartments. In one 
district, where 119 people lived in cellars, on the outbreak of 
a fever, nearly one-half were attacked, while of 120 people 
living close by above ground, not one had the fever. The 
death-rate in New York that year was 36.38, and of the total 
number of deaths, 73 per cent. were children. In view of 
the fact that France, Germany, Italy and Great Britain were 
officially studying the housing of the working classes and 
making great improvements, the same duty was also incum- 
bent on the New York municipality and the Legislature. 

1858 saw the appointment of another Legislative Com- 
mittee, but no action on the part of the Legislature, and that 
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same year the housing question was again taken up by the 
Association, which directed particular attention to the 
Workingmen’s Home, which paid nearly 6 per cent. on the 
capital stock. 

In 1859 the death-rate rose to 27.15 of the population of 
1857, while the deaths in 1855 and 1856 exceeded the births 
by 47 per cent., and the mortality of children five years old 
and under was 58 per cent. of the total deaths. Quoting 
from that year’s report: “ The pith and burden of the whole 
matter is that the great mass of the immigrant poor are 
compelled to live in tenements that are unfit for human 
beings, and under circumstances in which it is impossible to 
preserve health and life. . . . The high ratio of mortality is 
not justly chargeable to immigration, nor to the occupants 
of these buildings, but to our wretched tenement-house sys- 
tem, defective sewerage, drainage and ventilation, for which 
property-holders and the government are responsible. .... 
In the construction of many of these buildings almost every 
requisite for the health, comfort and morals of the occu- 
pants has been sacrificed to the neglect, the indifference or 
cupidity of property-holders. Such tenements are generally 
contracted, dark, ill-ventilated dens, in narrow alleys, filthy 
courts and damp cellars, amidst the deleterious exhalations 
of cesspools and putrid fermentations of refuse matter, in 
which it is impossible to preserve health, life or common 
decency. Land is costly; the demand for tenements great. 
The worst localities, because the cheapest, are chosen, and 
buildings are put up for the owner’s profit, irrespective of 
every other consideration. Attracted by comparatively low 
rents, the poor crowd these houses almost to suffocation, 
without a thought of their unhealthiness, or of their own 
peril.” 

In the Seventeenth Annual Report for 1860, patience and 
forbearance towards those whose benefit was specially 
sought were recommended. Where the laws were erro- 
neous or defective, they must be amended from time to time 
to meet existing exigencies. It was the duty of the city 
government to place within the reach of the humblest, 
healthy and attractive homes, not in any sense as a charity, 
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but on the true commercial principle of mutual benefit both 
to owners and occupants. 

In 1863, after fiiteen years active work on the question, 
the Association admitted that “to rank the dwellings of the 
greater part of our industrial population among city 
nuisances will not be deemed a misuse of language by those 
who are acquainted with their dark, contracted, ill-con- 
structed, badly ventilated and disgustingly filthy character, 

The improvements effected have been chiefly by 
owners and capitalists, who discovered for themselves that a 
better class of buildings afforded a larger and surer income 
than the inferior kind.” With the gradual increase in tene- 
ment houses, the cellar population had decreased to about 
18,000. The Association pointed out that it was in the 
power of the Common Council to place those dwellings under 
strict regulation, as had been done in Europe. 

The report for 1864 noted that “the number of ill-con- 
structed and badly ventilated tenement houses, though still 
large, is annually decreasing. Of the 20,942 nuisances 
reported during the year, consisting of undrained cesspools, 
filthy sinks, passage ways, courts, and alleys, 20,770 have 
been abated. The report thought “it would be true of 
many thousands that, if left to the uncontrolled indulgence 
of their reckless, filthy habits, they would convert a palace 
into a pigsty and create ‘fever nests’ and hotbeds of vice 
and corruption under circumstances most favorable to 
health, comfort and social elevation. To provide health- 
fully-constructed houses for this semi-civilized class of ten- 
ants is necessary, but that of itself would be insufficient ; 
neither would mere moral suasion and instruction suffice.” 
The Association therefore demanded a legal requirement of 
at least 800 cubic feet of air for each occupant of tenement 
houses, a thorough system of ventilation, so as to prevent 
over-crowding, and the creating, inhaling and propagation 
of infectious diseases. Experience having shown that such 
regulations will not be generally effective unless made com- 
pulsory, the power of the legislature, if necessary, should be 
evoked to enact, and through a reliable sanitary police, to 
enforce all such hygienic measures as the peculiar position 
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and condition of this densely populated city requires. The 
law providing for fire-escapes had been generally carried 
out. The number of inhabitants of cellars had not decreased 
during the year, and the laws relating thereto should be 
strictly enforced. The death-rate was about equal to Lon- 
don’s, but with so much more healthy natural conditions the 
mortality should be much less. 

In 1865 the Bureau of Sanitary Science or Council of 
Hygiene, composed of the best medical minds in the city, 
completed and published a sanitary survey, thus demon- 
stating the necessity of immediate reformatory action. The 
Association, in its annual report, urged that, as a radical 
reform, including improved dwellings, sewerage and drain- 
age, would be a work of years, something might nevertheless 
be done at once to mitigate the evils, until more thorough 
and effective measures could be taken. The construction of 
tenement houses was generally much better than their condi- 
tion. Improved dwellings were necessary, but the disregard 
of personal and domestic cleanliness of the immigrants of the 
lowest class would, if left to themselves, convert a palace 
into a pigsty, because their gross ignorance and recklessness 
in respect to ventilation and the simplest requirements of 
health and life, so utterly disqualified them to care for their 
own health, that they should not be left unadvised and 
unprotected. Where one tenement was clean, twenty were 
found in disorder and disgustingly unclean. Nor were these 
wretched conditions peculiar to the worst constructed dwell- 
ings, where insalubrity consequent upon uncleanliness is 
unavoidable, but were common, not to say universal, among 
the better grade of houses, wherever the inmates happened 
to be of the ignorant, degraded, half-civilized class, because 
the long-continued deprivation of pure air and sunlight, with 
the presence of filth and malaria, so reduced the vital energy 
of persons exposed ‘to these deleterious influences, as not 
only to render them peculiarly susceptible to fatal diseases, 
but also to a degree of mental and moral obliquity and 
obtuseness, which strongly tended to their demoralization. 
To effect the desired results, when mere moral influence 
failed, was the function of law. No one had a social, moral, 
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or legal right, by any neglect or overt act, so to use his own 
as to damage his neighbor. The condition of the poorer 
classes would be but slightly improved by their removal to 
the most perfectly-constructed dwellings if they took their 
present habits with them; but, on the other hand, it was 
almost impossible to instill good habits, intelligence and 
morality into people who lived in the contracted, unventi- 
lated apartments of overcrowded and closely packed houses. 

In December, 1884, 485,592 persons were living in tenement 
houses and cellars, at the rate of 375 to the acre; ten thou- 
sand human lives were thus annually sacrificed that might 
have been saved through proper sanitary regulations. A 
number of wealthy, public-spirited gentlemen had incorpo- 
rated the ‘‘ Home Building Association” and erected houses 
at Williamsburgh, but the main difficulty in the way of the 
success of this and similar schemes was the lack of rapid 
transit. Three methods of relief for the existing bad condi- 
tions had been suggested: First, the erection of additional 
tenement houses within the city limits; second, the building 
of suitable houses within the city bounds, conditional on im- 
proved transit; third, adequate legislation, as in England, 
where towns of more than 10,000 population might erect 
model lodging houses, under rigid inspection. In view of the 
danger of Asiatic cholera, the subject was preéminently im- 
portant, and it was farther suggested that a “ Ladies’ Sanitary 
Association,” such as had been recently formed in London, 
might be of very great assistance in giving counsel and 
instruction to those ignorant of health laws. 

In 1867 the Association endeavored to see that the new 
law—passed in May—making sanitary regulations regarding 
overcrowding, cellar-dwellings and garbage, was thoroughly 
enforced. 

The Report for 1869 called attention to the unsanitary 
condition of the “squatter” shanties which were found 
between 42d and 44th Streets, east of Third Avenue, 55th and 
59th Streets, south of Central Park, and on the West Side 
between 6oth and 80th Streets. They were extremely un- 
healthy, the death-rate being fearfully high. The inhabi- 
tants, of whom there were about four or five thousand, 
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mostly women and children, were Irish and Germans, who 
preferred living rent free amidst filth and malarial disease to 
paying a landlord for no better privileges in a tenement 
house. 

There were still 22,000 persons living in low, damp, filthy 
cellars, while one-half of the population lived in the 18,582 
tenements at the rate of 470 to the acre, yielding 73 per cent. 
of the mortality. Under the auspices and direction of the 
Metropolitan Board of Health, the city had been favored 
with unusual immunity from disease, and despite the numer- 
ous causes Of insalubrity, its sanitary condition had steadily 
improved. By the enforcement of the Tenement House Act 
of 1867, in densely populated districts overcrowding had 
been abated, sewerage improved and the overcrowded dwell- 
ings of the poor, including courts and cellars, had, by the 
introduction of light, ventilation and cleanliness, been ren- 
dered more healthy. 

In 1871 the Association reported that, though greatly 
improved in late years, the tenement house system was still 
the curse of the city. Half the inhabitants lived in this class 
of houses, from which proceeded three-fifths of the crime and 
three-fourths of the mortality. 

In the Thirtieth Annual Report (1873) the Association 
asserted that its interest in sanitary matters was of a twofold 
character: ‘First, a decrease of relief by improving physi- 
cal condition; the second, but not least, by removing the 
abounding incentives to vice, crime and social demoraliza- 
tion, which appear inseparable from the present wretched 
tenement house system, with its debasing surrounding asso- 
ciations, its filth, malaria and disease, that for so long a period 
have held almost undisputed sway over the greater part of 
this metropolis.” It was gratifying to record that much had 
been done in the past few years to abate the terrible class of 
physical and moral evils of the system. The mortality, 75 
per cent. of the whole when the improvement began, had 
steadily fallen, till it was now only 66 per cent.,a saving dur- 
ing 1873 of 2,600 lives. While the average mortality of 
twenty prominent American cities was 31.2, New York’s 
death-rate was only 28.6. The average death-rate for 
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twenty-four European cities was 34.3 per thousand, 6.7 above 
that of New York. Thus, despite the prolific imported 
causes of disease, the unequalled density of the population, 
the wretched tenements, filthy streets, defective surface 
drainage, and abounding disease-engendering nuisances, the 
health of the city was demonstrably better than the average 
of American and European cities. 

In 1875 attention was called to the large infant mortality. 
In London, among the working classes who lived in crowded 
districts, only one of five children born reached the age of 
five, but in the Peabody dwellings only one died before that 
age. These dwellings were built by a donation of $500,000 
given by Mr. Peabody, for workmen whose wages did not 
exceed $5 a week. One building recently erected consisted 
of nineteen blocks. Each floor in the whole of these build- 
ings was divided into a certain number of dwellings, the 
largest consisting of three rooms. These are supplied with 
stoves and other fixtures of the most convenient kind. The 
walls are neatly stenciled, so as to avoid the necessity of 
papering. Besides the conveniences in the apartments, there 
were others in the recesses of the passages for cupboards, coals, 
and larders. On the upper floor of each block was a laun- 
dry, containing two coppers, two washing troughs, a wring- 
ing machine, ironing conveniences and a space for drying 
clothes. There were also in the building nineteen baths for 
the use of the inmates, and the whole was surrounded with 
excellent playgrounds for the children. The average weekly 
rent of each of these dwellings was about $1.16. In the whole 
of the dwellings there were 363 families, consisting of 1,214 
persons, of whom about 600 were children. Besides the 
direct personal advantages of such a building, it had devel- 
oped remarkable conservative and reformatory effects. They 
had been located near the center of the city, so that the work- 
men had not far to travel. In 1873, 885 families, occupying 
11,575 rooms, were provided for, while the $500,000 donated 
had increased to $580,000. 

In 1877 the report of the Association said: “The persist- 
ence of sickness and mortality in the old crowded tenement 
dwellings of our city and the rapid and very great falling off 
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in the new and airy sanitary dwellings like Sir Sidney Water- 
low’s in London and Mr. White’s in Brooklyn, or like the 
improved districts in Edinburgh and Glasgow, show that a 
great work for the moral and physical improvement of the 
common classes, and for the prevention of poverty and causes 
of pauperism, must be undertaken in plans for dwelling re- 
form in our crowded city. The homes of the New York City 
poor must be provided with sunlight, fresh air and the moral 
safeguards of real domesticity.” 

In 1878 the Association made a special study of the tene- 
ment house problem, and instituted a special tenement house 
improvement fund. During the summer the infant mortality 
reached a thousand deaths per week, and in the tenement 
houses ninety per cent. of the children died before reaching 
youth. The result of tenement house life was the existence 
of a proletarian class who had no interest in the permanent 
well-being of the community, with no sense of home, but 
lived without any deep root in the soil, the mere tools of 
demagogues and designing men. 

Reform was to be sought in three ways: First, model tene- 
ments must be erected, either by private or corporate action, 
as a substitute for those now existing; secondly, a check 
should be put upon the erection of all tenement houses in 
the future which do not fulfill the conditions of the sanitary 
code; thirdly, the bad tenements now in existence must be 
removed or made fit for human habitation. Attention was 
called to the housing work in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool and London, and to Mr. Alfred T. White’s building in 
Brooklyn. On the question as to the desirability of model 
tenements or small houses, it was pointed out that, though 
the Peabody and similar large dwellings showed asmall death- 
rate, Philadelphia’s experience proved that small houses af- 
forded opportunity for the development of small manufactur- 
ing industries in households and petty shops, thus greatly 
lessening the cost of poor relief. The high price of land in 
New York City would not permit the small house system, 
though small houses might be conveniently built out towards 
the Harlem and in Westchester County. 

During 1878-9 the Association undertook special work in 
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inspecting tenements, making 596 visits to 233 houses, result- 
ing in the remedy of many nuisances. The study showed 
shockingly bad sanitary and moral conditions. One excep- 
tion was the “Big Flat,” which had been built in 1854 for 
colored people, by a corporation including several members 
of the Association. After the war the colored people scat- 
tered throughout the city, and the home was sold, but it was 
still in a far superior condition in every way to other tene- 
ments. W. H. Toman, 


New York. 


INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM: A REJOINDER. 


AM deeply sensible of Prof. Farnam’s courtesy and con- 

siderateness in dealing with my work on “ International 

Bimetallism” in the YALE REVIEW for August ;* but there 
are two or three points regarding which | ought to speak. 

The first relates to Prof. Farnam’s interpretation of two 
sentences having reference to the effect of demonetization 
on prices. These sentences are as follows: ‘*A number of 
nations have largely diminished, relatively, their use of sil- 
ver; and have largely increased, both relatively and abso- 
lutely, their use of gold. This must have had an effect to 
lower prices, expressed in terms of gold.” Upon this Prof. 
Farnam remarks: “ The word ‘use’ is, to be sure, a little 
ambiguous. We do not know whether it means the 
quantity used or the quantity wanted, but we assume 
that it means the quantity used, since the statement 
would in that case agree with the facts of our own 
country. Now, if General Walker claims that to increase 
the quantity of gold in circulation must have the effect of 
lowering the prices in terms of gold, he is going directly 
counter to the quantity-theory of money which he has often 
and so ably. expounded. According to that theory, an 
increase in the amount of gold in circulation would, other 
things being equal, tend to raise gold prices.” 

If my language is naturally to be understood in this sense, 
it certainly becomes me to apologize for clumsiness of 
expression. That the sentences quoted could possibly be 
taken as relating to the supply of the precious metals, never 
occurred to me until I read Prof. Farnam’s comment. Let 
me state, familiarly, a parallel case. Jones asks Brown why 
the price of horses has fallen so greatly within the past few 
years. Brown replies that, as he conceives it, the result is 
mainly due to the fact that vast numbers of people have 
given up riding horses and have taken to bicycles. In this 
answer, Brown would not be understood as referring at all 
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to the supply of horses but only as speaking of the use of 
bicycles as affecting the demand for horses. Brown either 
assumes that the supply of horses remains unchanged, or, 
with equal propriety, he chooses to disregard the supply 
altogether and to confine Jones’ attention and his own, for 
the moment, to the great and conspicuous change in demand. 
So, in the two sentences quoted by Prof. Farnam, I said, in 
effect, that many nations had given up silver, as their prin- 
cipal money, and taken to gold. What I meant was that the 
world uses gold more: Prof. Farnam has understood me to 
mean that the world wses more gold. | apprehend that the 
two things are distinct ; but in any case what I had in mind 
was merely the admitted increase in the demand for gold; 
not any change in the supply. 

2d. 1 am surprised to note that Prof. Farnam gives some 
countenance to the notion that the whole, or substantially 
the whole fall in prices, by which §9.2 grains of gold would, in 
June of this year, purchase the same amount through a very 
large range of commodities, as one hundred grains of gold 
would have done in 1883, has been due, not to the relative 
scarcity of that metal but to the increase in the quantity of 
goods offered for gold. That a reduction in the cost of pro- 
ducing many articles has caused some part of the fall in 
their prices every fair-minded man must concede; but that 
it has produced the whole of that fall appears to me mon- 
strous. Lord Iddesleigh’s Commission of 1885 declared that 
there had been a continuous fall of prices, caused in a large 
measure by the appreciation of the standard of value. 
When the Herschell Commission reported two years later it 
was expected that the bimetallists of that commission would 
take a strong view of the effects of demonetization upon 
prices; but even the gold monometallists, in their separate 
report, admitted that no inconsiderable part of the fall in 
prices had been due to the appreciation of gold, though they 
added, ‘“‘ We think the sounder view is that the greater part 
of the fall has resulted from causes touching the commod- 
ities rather than from an appreciation of the standard.” 
Mr. Goschen, than whom there is no man more competent 
to speak, has repeatedly put himself on record as attributing 
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the fall of prices predominantly to the appreciation of gold. 
Finally, not to occupy too much of your valuable space, let 
me quote Sir Robert Giffen, perhaps the ablest purely com- 
mercial statistician of the world and one of the pillars of 
English monometallism : “Two causes only have been sug- 
gested. One is a greater multiplication of commodities and 
diminution of the cost of production, due to the progress of 
invention, improved facilities of communication, lower 
freights, international telegraphy, and the like circum- 
stances. The other is that the precious metal used for 
standard money, namely, gold, has become relatively 
scarcer than it was, its production being diminished on the 
one hand and the demands for it on the other increased. J 
am disposed to give greater weight to the latter.” Again, speak- 
ing of the depression of trade, he says: “ It is largely due to 
some permanent cause which has lately begun to operate, ¢o 
which trade was not subject for many years after 185c, and 
which is now in full operation, and which has for its effect to 
prevent a rise of prices in good years to what was long con- 
sidered the customary maximum, and to precipitate a fall in 
bad years to a point much below the customary minimum.” 

It may be urged that these were the opinions of Sir Robert 
Giffen eight years ago; and that further observation of the 
downward course of prices and further discussion of the sub- 
ject may have changed the views even of so careful and 
thoughttul a writer as he. Let me, therefore, quote from his 
testimony before the Commission on Depression in Agricul- 
ture in 1894: “ The fall of prices is attributable to the con- 
traction of gold very largely.” (18,485.) Ques. “To what 
do you attribute the fall in agricultural prices?” Ans, 
“Chiefly to the same causes that have produced the fall 
in general prices.” (No. 18,565.) Ques. ‘‘What would 
they be?” Ans. “* The contraction of money relatively to 
what went before. That is the difference between the last 
twenty years and the twenty years before.” (No. 18,566.) 
Ques. “You still, 1 gather from your evidence to-day, 
quite adhere to the opinions which you have very emphat- 
ically stated in this ‘Essay on the Movement of Prices 
and Wages,’ that the ‘recent change from a high to a 
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low level of prices is due to a change in money of the nature 
or in the direction of absolute contraction ;’ and again, ‘ the 
inference seems conclusive, therefore, that after 1873 the 
alteration in the economic movement was in money, and to 
this must be ascribed the change of prices which has 
occurred?’” Ans. “1 think that is a fair statement of what 
happened after 1873.” (No. 18,621.) 

I desire to repeat what was said in my book, that much of 
what has been adduced by Mr. Wells as establishing a saving 
in the cost of production which accounts for the fall of prices 
since 1873, has no relevancy whatever, because it is not 
shown to affect the production of that last considerable por- 
tion of the supply which, as every well-trained economist 
knows, determines the price of commodities. All the im- 
provements and inventions in the world, no matter how 
great, will not reduce the price of any line of commodities 
merely by being applied, no matter how extensively, to pro- 
duction by the more favored producers. If a steam thresh- 
ing-machine would thresh, sack and tie a thousand bushels a 
second, however much it might enhance the profits of the 
men who employ steam threshers on their farms, there would 
not be the slightest influence exerted upon the price of wheat 
until the machines began to reduce the cost of production on 
the poorest or most distant lands contributing to the supply of 
the market. The failure to understand the economic doc- 
trine of rent has, on more than one occasion, rendered futile 
Mr. Wells’ very remarkable natural powers of industrial 
investigation, and has led him into statements equally erro- 
neous with those he has made regarding the recent fall of 
prices, as, for instance, in his work as Chairman of the Com- 
mission for Revising the Tax Laws of New York (1871-2), 
where this ignorance of the economic law of rent and the 
causes controlling prices led him, after two years of official 
inquiry, to take the astounding position’ that taxes levied 


1The Commission proposed to give up the effort to tax personal property in 
general, and confine taxation to real estate, to “building occupancy” and to 
moneyed corporations. They recognized the fact that taxation necessarily 
increases the cost of production to the farmers. ["‘If laid upon the land, it will 
constitute an element in the cost of that which the land produces]; but they 
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upon agricultural land within a jurisdiction of no wider extent 
than that of the State of New York, would so far be recom- 
pensed by a rise in the value of the products, that the 
farmers would, in the final result, pay no more than their 
equitable share of the public contribution? On the contrary, 
every body knows that the cost of raising the principal crops 
of New York in 1871 and 1872, or during any year near those 
dates, whether before or after, had absolutely nothing what- 
ever to do with the prices of those products. Prices were 
then fixed by the cost of raising crops on fields far distant 
from the jurisdiction of that state. In this immediate con- 
nection, Mr. Wells committed himself to the general 
proposition “that all taxes equate and diffuse themselves, 
and that, if levied with certainty and uniformity upon 
tangible property and fixed signs of property, they will, 
by a diffusion and repercussion, reach and burden all visible, 
and also invisible and intangible property, with unerring 
certainty and equality.” This theory of the infallibly 
perfect diffusion of the burdens of taxation is made the 
basis of the Commission’s recommendations. That state- 
ment is repeated over and over again in the two reports 
of the Commission (1871 and 1872); in the abstract of the 
proposed system presented by Mr. Wells to the Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House ot Represen- 
tatives, at Washington, in 1873; and in Mr. Wells’ paper read 
betore the American Social Science Association in 1874; and 
yet, if there is any one thing upon which all sound thinkers 
are agreed,—it is that the burdens of taxation are propagated 
along the lines of “least resistance.” has 
greater admiration than myself for Mr. Wells’ ability. 
It is the lack of early systematic training in economics 
which has permitted him to fall into errors like those 
on which I have just now commented and has led him to 
make other wild and mischievous statements regarding 


held that here as everywhere else, the automatic, insensible action of “ diffusion 
and repercussion” would enable those on whom the burden should first be laid 
to raise the price of their products (or, in the case of railroads and the owners 
of buildings, to raise their freights and their rents,) in such a degree as to cause 
an equitable distribution throughout the community. 
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the currency, such as the following: ‘ Were all the currency 
in the country absolutely swept out of existence to-morrow 
morning, there would doubtless be much inconvenience expe- 
rienced, the same as though all the yard-sticks, foot-rules and 
bushel-measures were to disappear, but in either case, there 
would probably not be one less acre of land cultivated, yard 
of cloth made, ton of coal dug, or pound of iron smelted, in 
consequence ”’; or, again, that “a three-cent piece, if it could 
be divided into a sufficient number of pieces, with each piece 
capable of being handled, would undoubtedly suffice for 
doing all the business of the country, if no other instrumen- 
tality were available.” Certainly it would be difficult to find 
two statements containing an equal degree of dangerous 
error. The annihilation of currency of a country would 
produce the most awful commercial and industrial crisis to 
be conceived of, followed by a wreckage and prostration of 
industry from which it would take years to recover. We all 
remember what were the effects, in 1893, of the withdrawal 
of a comparatively small amount of circulating notes. As to 
Mr. Wells’ “silver in a three-cent piece,”” it would be as 
rational to say that a cubic centimeter of air would suffice 
for all the lungs in the United States, provided it could be 
equaliy distributed among the several states, counties, muni- 
cipalities and the inhabitants thereof. 

3d. As to the matter of a ratio, Prof. Farnam speaks as if 
I had proposed that the ratio should not be discussed at all 
until an agreement had been positively reached among the 
nations to establish bimetallism on some ratio, and the nations 
concerned had bound themselves to accept the ratio which 
might then be hit upon. He says, “It is as if an engineer 
were to state that he could raise the water in a lake by the use 
of pumps, but were to absolutely refuse to state how high he 
would raise it, until he had received a contract to do his 
work.” 

I cannot imagine how my language should have produced 
this impression. Nothing was said about the nations first 
agreeing to establish a bimetallic system and binding them- 
selves beforehand, blindfold, to adopt a ratio subsequently 
to be determined. My proposition was simply that, until the 
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nations whose coéperation is generally admitted to be essen- 
tial to the successful establishment of bimetallism shall come 
to the conclusion that bimetallism is desirable, and so far 
desirable as to justify a distinct effort, we had better not enter 
upon the question of the ratio. The justification for this 
view is found in the consideration that the commercial 
and financial power of the countries entering into a bimetal- 
lic league would largely determine the expediency of taking 
one ratio, rather than another. For instance, some of the 
first gold monometallists of the world have admitted that, if 
England, the Latin Union, Germany and the United States 
were to form a league, a ratio of 15% to 1 could be restored 
and maintained through any change of conditions which it is 
reasonable to anticipate. On the other hand, if the consent- 
ing States should not embrace England and Germany, not 
only the monometallists referred to but many bimetallists 
would admit that the ratio taken ought to be still more favor- 
able to gold, say, 18 to 1 or20to1. Isnotthisa good reason 
for postponing the discussion? To use Prof. Farnam’s own 
illustration, would an hydraulic engineer be likely to spend 
a large sum of money in making specifications for a pumping 
system, were he told that the persons for whom he was to 
make them were entirely uncertain as to whether they wanted 
any pumping done, or not? But Iam not ashamed of my 
other reason for postponing a discussion of the ratio, 
although it has been made the subject of very severe criti- 
cism. What was this dreadful thing which I said? It was 
that, inasmuch as the gold monometallists are anxious to draw 
the bimetallists into a discussion of the ratio for the purpose 
of dividing their councils and inducing international compli- 
cations, I would, for this reason alone, refuse to discuss the 
ratio, not caring to do what mine enemy particularly desires. 
For example, the ratio of the Latin Union and some other 
countries is 15% to 1; and at that ratio an enormous quantity 
of silver has been coined. The ratio of the United States is 
16 to 1; and at that ratio an enormous body of silver has been 
coined. No intelligent and candid gold monometallist—and I 
cordially and gratefully recognize the candor and intelligence 
of some monometallist writers—will for a moment question 
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that, if the bimetallic scheme could be set up and maintained 
at 15% to 1, it could be set up and maintained at 16 to 1. 
No one would claim that the economic difference between 
the two ratios is sufficient to make either inadmissible, pro- 
vided successful bimetallism could be had at the other. 
Politically and diplomatically, however, there is a large differ- 
ence between these ratios. To raise the issue between 15% 
to 1 and 16 to 1, would necessarily be to arouse a great deal 
of national susceptibility and bring into the bimetallist coun- 
cils an obstacle which does not belong to the present stage 
of discussion. If the time-ever comes when France and the 
United States actually enter upon practical negotiations as 
to the reopening of their mints, then the question of 15% to 
I, or 16 to 1, or some other ratio, must be dealt with; but at 
present that question is premature, and the efforts made by 
monometallists to bring it to the fore have been invidious 
and hostile. 

4. Professor Farnam appears to consider it a serious 
objection that my argument, as he regards it, practically 
stops short at 1878. He admits that, at the date named, 
bimetallism had very respectable arguments, both from rea- 
son and from experience, to support it; but he thinks that 
the course of events since that time has greatly changed the 
situation and that the changes thus wrought have been very 
slightly, if at all, considered by me. I shall have to take 
exception, at the outset, to the charge of having neglected 
the course of events or the course of discussion since 1878. 
Although my book goes back to Solomon, more than one- 
third of the whole is devoted to the period in question. 
This does not appear like neglect. I may, of course, have 
omitted to mention something that is of real consequence, 
or there may be disproportion in the treatment accorded to 
this or that argument. But, even if I were fairly subject to 
the imputation of having entirely neglected the course of 
events and the course of discussion since 1878, I should feel 
that the argument in favor of international bimetallism was 
still sufficient. In my humble judgment, nothing has 
occurred since 1878 to displace one stone from the essential 
structure of our argument. That argument was then com- 
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plete, even to the point of anticipating the evasions, subter- 
fuges and excuses to which the monometallists would resort 
when the course of events should in quick succession contra- 
dict every position they had taken regarding the effects of 
demonetization. As Prof. Foxwell well says, “If prevision 
isa test of science the bimetallist explanation easily holds 
its own.” 

Perhaps Prof. Farnam’s remark was due to the fact that 
he had been contemplating the position of a man who had 
been a gold monometallist in 1878 and should undertake to 
write about the subject in 1896. In this case it wou/d be 
true that a tremendous amount of re-arrangement and 
re-adjustment, of explanation and exculpation, of concession 
and confession would be imperative. Indeed and in truth 
the gold monometallist argument of 1896 bears little resem- 
blance to that of 1878; while it is simply incredible that any 
educated economist should to-day assume the position taken 
by the monometallists in 1867. It would not be possible to 
gather together men of sufficient importance to be accred- 
ited by their governments as delegates to an international 
conference, who could, in this year of grace, commit them- 
selves to propositions like those of the conference of the 
year last named; who would propose to make over the 
monetary system of the world for the sake of an impractic- 
able crotchet now virtually abandoned; to uproot silver 
from vast regions where it had been universally in use as 
money ; and to institute gold monometallism without even 
so much as inquiring whether the stock of that metal would 
suffice for the needs of commerce ! 

But, without going back further than 1878, it is true that 
the gold monometallist argument has been completely rid- 
dled as the result of the course of events and the course of 
discussion. The reports of the British commissions of 1885, 
1886-7, 1894-5, exhibit the special champions of this cause 
under the most ludicrous necessity for explanation and self- 
defense. They have been obliged, like the Millerites, to post- 
pone, over and over again, the date when the readjustment of 
values should be reached between East and West, after the 
“break of gauge,” and when commerce and industry should 
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recover from the shock of demonetization. Even the predic- 
tions of the ablest and the most fair-minded, like Bagehot and 
Jevons, have been falsified in a high degree. But the mono- 
metallists have had something more to do than explain the 
failure of their predictions and to announce new dates for 
their promised millennium. Not only have they been 
driven by the stress of controversy to commit violence upon 
economic statistics and to write the most curious kind of 
economic history, but in their extremity they have actually 
found it necessary to revise political economy itself: for 
example, to repudiate a doctrine so well established through 
the general consent of economists as the quantity-theory of 
money and to declare that the value of money is not, like 
the value of everything else in the world, governed by the 
law of supply and demand. Verily, the way of the gold 
monometallist has been hard. A bimetallist, on the other 
hand, may well be proud to stand upon the same platform 
as in 1878; and, confining his substantive argument to prac- 
tically the ground then occupied, make excursions into the 
history of the past eighteen years only for the purpose of 
obtaining fresh illustrations of the validity of the bimetallic 
principle and of the folly and the mischief of demonetization. 


FRANCIS A. WALKER. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


The editors of the Yale Review have no desire to institute 
a symposium on the subject of bimetallism, nor would any- 
thing be gained were I to undertake to answer all of the 
questions raised by Gen. Walker in his rejoinder. Such a 
debate might be carried on indefinitely without bringing the 
disputants any nearer together, and it seems to me that what 
is most to be desired is that economists who aim to be 
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impartial and scientific should do their best to agree, rather 
than by prolonged discussion to draw further apart. For 
these reasons I should prefer not to add anything to Gen. 
Walker’s rejoinder. But inasmuch as he has shown that I 
misinterpreted a couple of sentences in his book, it is proper 
that I should apologize to him for so doing, and that I should 
revise my first criticism in the light of hisown interpretation 
of his words. May I be permitted to re-state briefly the 
point in question. 

In his book Gen. Walker calls it ‘‘ monstrous and absurd”’ to 
attribute the recent fall in prices to an increase in the quan- 
tity of goods offered for sale and a cheapening of their cost 
of production, though he thinks it reasonable to hold that a 
part is due to these factors. He holds, on the contrary, that 
some part of this fall is due to an increase in the use of gold 
and a decline in the use of silver. In my review I aimed to 
refute this explanation by quoting Gen. Walker’s own words, 
as that seemed to be the quickest and most conclusive way of 
disposing of the matter. It now seems that Gen. Walker 
did not intent to say that we “ use more gold,” but that we 
‘‘use gold more,” and I was in error in attributing that state- 
ment to him. The statement is, however, none the less true, 
and I do not understand that Gen. Walker intends to deny 
its truth in denying that he made it. But if true, this fact is 
certainly of primary importance in determining whether the 
low prices of many commodities are due to a scarcity of 
gold, resulting from the adoption of the gold standard by 
several leading states. I will state in a summary way the 
leading facts. 

According to the estimates of the Treasury Department, 
the gold in our country increased between 1879 and 1895 
from $245,000,000 to $636,000,000, and the standard silver 
dollars from $41,000,000 to $547,000,000. At the same time 
the paper issues increased so that the total currency rose 
from $1,000,000,000 to $2,300,000,000. Deducting the amount 
held by the treasury, the total amount in circulation rose 
from $818,000,000 to $1,600,000,000, or from $16.75 per capita 
to $22.93, and in 1892 it stood as high as $24.44 per capita. 
It might perhaps be supposed that we had increased our 
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gold and silver supply at the expense of the rest of the world 
and thus produced a scarcity of gold sufficient to account 
for the fall in prices indicated by the English statistics. But 
that is not the case. According to Prof. Lexis,’ whom Gen. 
Walker calls “the first economic statistician of Germany, if 
not of the world,” England imported between 1873 and 1892 
about $190,000,006 more gold than she exported ; Germany 
increased her holdings of the precious metals between the 
adoption of the gold standard and 1894 from $425,0c0,000 to 
$845,000,000, or nearly two-fold, while her population only 
increased from 40,000,000 to 50,000,000. France coined 
from 1874 to 1892 $203,000,000 of gold and imported some 
$400,000,000 more than she exported. Including silver, her 
metallic circulation increased during those years by at least 
$300,000,000, while her population remained stationary. 
These are a few of the details which | erroneously thought 
to find epitomized in Gen. Walker's short sentence about the 
increased use of gold in the world. But as it now appears 
that he did not intend to have his words taken in that sense, 
I am forced to the conclusion that he has failed to consider 
one of the most essential factors in the case. Indeed he 
himself says that his statement referred only to the demand 
for gold and not to any change in the supply. Now as a 
purely abstract proposition it is, of course, quite proper to 
state that an increase in the demand, other things being equal, 
would tend to increase the value of gold. But in the ex- 
planation of actual events, any one who tries to account for 
the increase in the value of gold without considering the 
supply, lays himself open, it seems to me, to the very charge 
which Gen. Walker brings against the monometallists of 
denying that the value of money is, “ like the value of every- 
thing else in the world, governed by the law of supply and 
demand.” Ido not see therefore how, in view of the facts, 
any one can speak of a “relative scarcity” of gold, if he 
means a scarcity compared with the period before the 
so-called demonetization of silver. But if he means that gold 
has not increased as rapidly as commodities, this is, if I 
understand the matter, precisely what Mr. Wells implied 
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when he demonstrated the enormous increase in the produc- 
tion and diminution in the cost of production of goods. 
And I am still forced to agree with Prof. Lexis, who said, 
writing in 1895: ‘“‘ The assertion that the low level of prices 
is a consequence of a scarcity of gold should at last cease, 
now that the facts contradict it in every particular.” 


HENRY W. FARNAM. 
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NOTES. 


The History of the Negroin the United States receives 
much new light from two recent monographs. The first and 
more elaborate study is that of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois on “The 
Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States of 
America, 1638-1870,” published by Longmans, Green & Co., as 
number one of the Harvard Historical Studies. So far as pre- 
cision and thoroughness of method are concerned, this is by far 
the best historical treatment of the slave trade that has been 
written since Hiine’s work in 1820. It is of course more limited 
in scope, and deals not with the rise but the suppression of the 
trade. Dr. DuBois’s researches have been exhaustive and no 
pains have been spared to make the book convenient and useful. 
In addition to his narrative he has prepared a complete calendar 
of all the colonial and national legislation on the slave trade and 
a long list of “typical” slavery expeditions from 1619 to 1864. 

Mr. Charles T. Hickok, in his monograph “The Negro in 
Ohio,” published by Western Reserve University, has written the 
first complete history of the Negro in a State where slavery never 
existed. Asa free border State settled by emigrants from Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and New England, Ohio offers an excep- 
tionally interesting field for the study of the political and social 
status of the negro in a free State during the existence of slavery 
in the South. Mr. Hickok takes up in succession the struggle 
for political equality, the educational and industrial opportunities 
open to the negro, and lastly, a review of public opinion on 
slavery. Both these monographs illustrate the service which can 
be rendered for the promotion of scientific research by endow- 
ments for publications, for they are the first fruits respectively of 
the Henry Warren Torrey Fund at Harvard, and of the Francis 
G. Butler Fund at Western Reserve. 


The Negro Question we have long held to be the most 
important and complex and difficult problem before the Ameri- 
can people. The notion that this problem is already settled, 
or is less exigent than heretofore, or is likely to settle itself in 
due time without difficulty, we believe to be unintelligent and 
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perilous. On the contrary, we have no social question which 
more deserves, and demands, careful study than this. Much, to 
be sure, has already been written about it; but this literature, 
unhappily, is more copious than valuable. What we want in 
the discussion of this theme, is less assumption, sentiment, racial 
or political prejudice; and more of the scientific spirit. Indeed, 
it isnot so much discussion that is now needed, as extensive and 
exact research, in accordance with the methods of ethnology and 
of statistics. We have no wish to see the philanthropist displaced 
by the scholar, but we believe that if the managers and teachers 
of the American Missionary Association, and other intelligent 
persons who have to do with the negro race, were to supplement 
their present useful labors by making and publishing studies 
into certain questions of an anthropological, ethnological and 
sociological nature, in their bearing on this part of our popula- 
tion, they would give steadiness and effect to their own work, 
and earn the hearty gratitude of such American and European 
scholars as are engaged with these themes. 

The recent work by Mr. Hoffman’ would serve to show them 
the way. It raises the questions that most need to be raised, and 
treats them, in the main, with candor and skill. It is obviously 
the work of a trained statistician. The picture it presents of the 
condition and prospects of the race is dark—an_ excessive 
rate of infant mortality; an increase of consumption, pneu- 
monia, scrofula, syphilis, and other venereal diseases ; a conse- 
quent diminution of viability ; wide-spread and hurtful im- 
morality; an extraordinary increase of crime; avery low degree 
of economic activity and efficiency; an aimless and threatening 
drift to the cities. For ourselves, we believe that Mr. Hoffman 
does scant justice to certain traits and achievements of the race, 
and that there are several reasons fora more hopeful view of its 
future than is here presented. But in the main, the account of 
its present condition accords with our own observation and 
inquiries. 


' Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. By Frederick L. Hoff- 
mann, F.S.S., Statistician to the Prudential Insurance Company of America. 
New York, American Economic Association, Macmillan & Co., August, 1896, 
8vo, viii, 329 pp. 
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The Connecticut State Reformatory, an institution the 
establishment of which has long been looked for, is about to 
begin its career of usefulness. The bill establishing it was 
reported to the State Legislature in 1893. Two years later it was 
recast and passed, the appropriation having, however, been 
reduced from $200,000 to $50,000. Among the five directors 
appointed by the Governor is Professor J. J. McCook, the well- 
known authority on the tramp problem, to whom we are indebted 
for the facts here presented. After a careful study and inspection 
of penal institutions, especially of the reformatories at Elmira, 
N. Y., Concord, and Sherburn, Mass., the directors have purchased 
a plot of landinthe outskirts of Hartford. Plans have been 
adopted with aview to the systematic development of the plant as 
funds are provided and the State grows. Building trades will be 
taught first, in order that the labor of the inmates may be utilized. 
The main group of buildings will comprise a guard house and 
administrative building, four cell blocks and a range of buildings 
devoted to instruction, discipline, physical training and hospital 
service. 

Theclasses of inmates, according to the establishing act, may be : 

1. Male criminals from 16 to 30 years of age. 

2. Drunkards and vagabonds more than 16 years old. 

3. Females above 16 years of age. 

Owing to the smallness of the appropriation, provision for the 
present will only be made for the first class. A maximum deten- 
tion of five years is allowed by the law, though no one is to be 
sentenced for any definite term. Conditional discharge is only 
given at first; but not until a place has been found where the 
discharged person may exercise the trade he has learned. State 
agents in various parts of the State are to be appointed, on whose 
favorable report final discharge may be given, and on whose 
unfavorable report the person may be returned, without new trial, 
totheinstitution. The average term of detention will probably 
approximate to that at the Elmira Reformatory, namely 22% 
months. 

Transfers can be made from the State prison to the Reforma- 
tory on terms approved by both boards of directors. At present 
there are 42 persons under 20 detained in the State prison at 
Wethersfield, and 231 under 30 years of age. Of these the war- 
den believes at least one half would be better off in the Reforma- 
tory. Besides this number, in 1895 there were 474 jail commit- 
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ments in Connecticut of males between 16 and 20, of whom most 
would, under the law, be sent to the Reformatory, the capacity of 
which should, therefore, not fall below goo at the outset. After 
two trials of the Reformatory the person will be considered 
“incorrigible,” and go to State prison for five years. 

The success of this institution will be watched with lively 
interest by all who have followed with approval the remarkable 
history of the Elmira Reformatory, after which this, like so many 
other similar institutions, is modelled. 


“The Present Monetary Situation” by Professor Lexis forms 
the subject of the October Zconomic Studies of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. We are indebted to Professor Cummings for 
this translation of the noteworthy address delivered by Professor 
Lexis at Dresden in February, 1895. The arguments for and 
against international bimetallism are ably and judicially reviewed. 
Professor Lexis has long been recognized as one of the most 
accomplished and fair-minded students of the subject. His opin- 
ions have an added interest, if not an added importance, from the 
circumstance that he was once accounted a bimetallist, but is now 
a staunch supporter of the gold standard. The charge of incon- 
sistency brought against him by Dr. Arendt he answers by 
observing that bimetallism is largely a matter of statistics, and, 
as the production and value of the precious metals change, it 
becomes the student’s right and even duty to modify his views. 
Much isconceded to the bimetallists who urge the “ compensatory 
principle” of their system and the superior stability of prices 
under it. The derangement of international trade between gold 
and silver countries is also acknowledged. But the efforts to 
prove the “scarcity of gold” and the evils of a fall of prices 
brought on by improvements in production and transportation 
are shown to be inconclusive and hollow. It is further pointed 
out that bimetallism at 15% to 1, even if successful in reuniting 
the metals, ‘‘ would lead to an irremediable inflation.” 

With true scientific instinct the author remarks that much 
economic knowledge could be gained from a trial of bimetallism. 
But he adds: “An experiment in bimetallism, however, would 
surely be a vivisection performed on the body politic, which 
might prove to be ominous in its consequences throughout the 
whole social organism. Therefore, putting aside all the scientific 
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interests involved, out of consideration for the general welfare, I 
feel it necessary most earnestly to give warning before the exper- 
iment is undertaken. In foolhardy temerity such an experiment 
would hardly find its parallel.” 


Advanced Students in Political Science a generation ago 
almost necessarily turned to Germany for their university courses, 
To-day the matter is quite different. Not to speak of the 
opportunities for such study in the United States, which are in 
some measure familiar to our readers, nor of the development of 
economic teaching in Austria and in Italy, we find a really im- 
pressive development of economic teaching in Paris, and a still 
more recent one in London which bids fair to prove equally im- 
portant. 

The Zcole Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris is just beginning 
its twenty-sixth year. It is “free” not in the sense of being 
gratuitous, but in the sense of being independent. It was 
organized by a group of men, prominent among whom have been 
Boutmy and Levasseur, who felt that the government (univer- 
sity) instruction in political science was very unsatisfactory, 
and that a better system could be devised by private initiative. 
So well grounded did this expectation prove, that after the lapse 
of some years it became proverbial that candidates educated in 
the government schools could hardly hope to pass the govern- 
ment examination with credit enough to obtain desirable posi- 
tions ; and that for success in entering the civil service a man must 
seek his education in the independent school rather than in the 
regular ones. So conspicuous did this fact become that the gov- 
ernment was at length glad to recognize the Ecole Libre as forming 
a part of the national system of instruction available for the com- 
munity, and without in anywise depriving the directors of that 
school of their independence, to allow studies pursued therein to be 
readily combined with those preparatory to the doctorate of laws. 

The variety of opportunities for study is much greater than 
that which any German university offers in these subjects. We 
find courses, on Comparative Civil Legislation, on Geography 
and Ethnography, on Diplomatic History of Europe since 1789 
(Sorel), on Political History of the last twenty years (A. Leroy- 
Beaulieu), on European Constitutional History since 1789 (Lebon), 
on History of Political Ideas for the last two centuries, on Inter- 
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national Law, public and private, on Military Geography, on the 
Eastern Question, on Colonial Policy, on Administrative Law 
(two courses), on Finance (four distinct courses), on Political 
Economy (Cheysson), on Commercial Geography (Levasseur 
and de Foville) on Railroad Legislation, on Foreign Trade, on 
Banking R. G. Lévy), on Labor Legislation (Poulet), on Public 
Hygeine and Public Works, and on Agricultural Questions—not 
to speak of a number of minor courses and of conferences. 

The London School of Economics and Political Science is very 
much newer, not having been really organized until October, 
1895. But under the efficient management of its director, Mr. 
Hewins, it numbered one hundred regular students, besides twice 
as many more who availed themselves of certain of its lecture 
courses. The choice of studies would hardly be inferior to that 
which it offers for the coming year at Paris, were it not that 
the London courses in specific subjects are in many instances 
very short—only extending through a small part of the year. 

In Economics, there is a regular three years’ course in theory 
and history. Besides this, there are special lecture courses on 
The Mercantile System (Hewins), on Trades Unions (Sidney 
Webb), on The Economic History of London under the Common- 
wealth (Hewins), and on The Economic Bargain (Hobson). On 
statistics there is class instruction by Bowles and others, and lec- 
tures on Life Tables by Edgeworth. There is a class in Palxo- 
graphy and Diplomatics (Hubert Hall) ; courses of lectures on 
Railway Legislation (Acworth), Banking and Currency (Fox- 
well), Commercial Law (Barlow), Commercial Geography 
(Mackinder) and Commercial History (Hewins). In Political 
Science we find courses—either classes or lectures—on Local 
Government, The Government of London, Local Taxation, The 
English Civil Service, Factory Legislation, The Growth of Polit- 
ical Theory (L. G. Hobhouse), Political Ideals of the Seventeenth 
Century, and The European Concert. 

If opportunities like this can be given, we may hope that the 
London School has before it a career no less brilliant and useful 
than that of its older rival in Paris. 


Insurance against unemployment in Switzerland is treated 
by the Musée Social with characteristic thoroughness in one of its 
recent publications, The existing state of affairs is summed up 
as follows: 
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In the city of Berne there is an optional system of insurance 
against unemployment which has been in operation since April 
1, 1893. In St. Gall there isa compulsory system of insurance 
affecting all laborers whose wages are less than five francs a day ; 
this has been in operation only since July 1, 1895. In Bale a 
scheme of compulsory insurance has been prepared, but (appar- 
ently) not yet put intoeffect. In thecities of Ziirich and Lausanne 
similar schemes are under discussion ; and an investigation as to 
the desirability of federal legislation on the subject has been 
undertaken by the national government. As far as the result of 
this investigation can be foreseen, it will be unfavorable to the 
proposal. Any general system of insurance against unemploy- 
ment will meet with overwhelming opposition from the country 
districts, where the irregularities of modern employment are less 
felt than in the cities. The utmost that can be expected from the 
federal government is that it shall render some slight assistance 
to the local authorities ; either by collecting more complete sta- 
tistics than the cantons themselves can readily obtain, or by some 
slight contribution to their expenses, or possibly by aiding the 
unemployed of one locality to find opportunities for work in 
another. If action iseverto be expected from the central govern- 
ment, it must apparently be on the basis of some sort of trade 
organization, But compulsory trade and labor organization is 
contrary to the spirit of the Swiss people that, for the present at 
any rate, effective national action on the subject is highly im- 
probable. 

Among the materials for judgment collected by the AZusée Social, 
one of the most interesting things is a letter from Numa Droz, in 
which he condemns the whole plan as not being éxsurance at all; 
first, because it is undertaken without an adequate statistical basis 
for determining probabilities; second, because the difference in 
risk of unemployment for different contributors makes it really 
a scheme of public assistance thinly disguised. He implies that 
it is largely supported by people whose self-respect revolts at 
the word “assistance,” but is not in the least offended by the ¢hing 
which that word connotes; and that the opponents of this par- 
ticular form of public insurances are doing nothing more than to 
insist that things shall be called by their right names. 
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Socialistic Congresses have attracted a good deal of attention 
in recent years: but a careful scrutiny of their proceedings does 
not furnish much evidence to show that they have any real im- 
portance for the future of Europe. So much of time is spent in 
fighting over questions of credentials that they have very little 
strength for debate on anything else. 

After the historic split between the Marxists and the Anarchists 
in 1872 there was no general socialistic congress until 1889. 
In that year there were two—both held almost simultaneously in 
Paris, and representing different sections of the party. In 1891 
these sections succeeded in uniting sufficiently to take part in a 
single congress at Brussels. In this congress the Marxists had a 
predominant influence; and their power made itself still more 
distinctly felt at Ziirich in 1893, where they were strong enough 
to prevent the anarchists of certain nations from taking any part in 
the congress whatsoever. This position of authority they have 
maintained in the last congress—that of London in 1896; but at 
the cost of alienating the trades-unionists, for whom they are 
much too radical, and the uncompromising revolutionists, for 
whom they are too conservative. 

The continental socialists have never liked the English trades- 
unionists any too well, and it is doubtful whether they would 
have been invited to take part inthe congress except for the difli- 
culty in obtaining money from any other source. They seem to 
have been thoroughly dissatisfied with their treatment. Officially 
they have contented themselves witha resolution to the effect that 
any future international congresses in which they may take part 
should be composed of representatives of dona fide labor organiza- 
tions, and the credentials of delegates judged by methods like 
those of the British Trades-Union Congress ; but prominent men 
like John Burns do not hesitate to put themselves on record as 
condemning unqualifiedly the fersonne/, the methods, and the 
aims of the London congress of 1896. 


Schaffle’s “Bau und Leben des Socialen Korpers,” 
appearing during the current year in a second and revised edi- 
tion, ought not to pass without mention in these columns. 
In the Vorwort, the author recalls the indifference with which 
the first edition was received in Germany, some twenty years 
ago; the profound influence which it has nevertheless exerted 
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there ; the increasing attention which has been bestowed upon 
it by sociological writers in Italy, France, England and America ; 
and its partial or entire translation into other languages. Dr. 
Schiffle is certainly entitled to felicitate himself, and to receive 
congratulations, on all these accounts. His work was, and 
remains, among the greatest in the field of sociology. 

This second edition is a distinct improvement upon the first. 
The four volumes have been compressed into two. The material 
is better arranged. The anthropological and psychological dis- 
cussions have beenabridged And the biological analogies, which 
have always been an offence to many, ourselves among the num- 
ber, have been to a considerable extent retired. In all essential 
points, however, the doctrine of the work remains unaltered. 


The recent Congress of Criminal Anthropologists has 
called the attention of students afresh to a group of subjects, and 
of writers, who are in an equal degree interesting, instructive and 
fantastic. The industry and enthusiasm of Lombroso and other 
members of this school are admirable. Moreover, they have 
already without doubt modified, to a noticeable degree, the think- 
ing and the practice of the world respecting thecriminal. Never- 
theless, it would perhaps be difficult to find in any other body of 
serious literature a greater number of ultra and ethically un- 
sound generalizations than in their works. The recent transla- 
tion of apart of Professor Ferri’s “ Sociologia Criminale” (Crim- 
inal Sociology, by Enrico Ferri; New York, D. Appleton & Co.), 
introduces to English readers the most trustworthy mind of this 
school. It is the second issue in the “Criminology Series,” 
edited by W. D. Morrison. If the first volume of the Series, 
Lombroso and Ferrero’s “ Female Offender,” illustrated rather 
the weakness of the Italian anthropologists, this second number 
will serve to illustrate their strength. 
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La courbe de la répartition de la richesse. Par Vilfredo Pareto. 
Lausanne, Viret-Genton, 1896—4to, 373-387 pp. [Extrait du 
Recueil publié par la Faculté de droit de l'Université de Lau- 
sanne, 4 l’occasion de l’Exposition nationale suisse, Genéve, 
1896.] 

Marquis Pareto, before his appointment as successor to Pro- 
fessor Walras, at Lausanne, had already become known through 
several important contributions to the Giornali degli Economists. 
The reputation for penetrating and original work which he has 
thus made in Italy will, by means of the present book, be 
extended to a larger circle. In the 70 pages which are devoted to 
pure theory he has followed Walras very closely in matter, but 
Marshall in form, confining the mathematical parts to foot-notes. 
This feature will render his book readable to a larger number 
than Walras’. Moreover, he has avoided much of the superfluous 
detail of the latter, especially by omitting the long demonstra- 
tions that successive trial and error of merchants in fixing prices 
tends to a closer and closer approximation to equilibrium. It 
would have been a further advantage if the mathematical notes 
had been accompanied with more explicit explanations. Often 
they become mere assertions, and in some cases unjustified. Thus 
it is stated that total utility cannot exist when the utility of each 
commodity is a function of the quantities of other commodities, 
whereas this is true only provided a certain mathematical condi- 
tion fails to be fulfilled. 

The book would have been more efficient in destroying the 
prejudice against mathematical analysis if the writer had rigor- 
ously abstained from mathematical language except where really 
helpful. On page 24, after a long derivation of a formula, he 
observes that its truth can be seen at once from simpler consider- 
ations. Such overfondness for mathematical machinery strengthens 
the impression which exists among many that it is capable only 
of grinding out truisms. 

‘We cannot approve of the author’s attempt to oust the word 

“utility” and substitute the coined word “ophélimité.” The 

ambiguities of “utility” doubtless misled Cairnes, as the writer 
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observes, but its technical sense is now much better understood, 
and it is altogether too firmly imbedded in economic usage to be - 
displaced. “Ophélimité élémentaire” for “ marginal utility” is 
neither as convenient as Walras’ “rareté,” nor as suggestive as 
many other expressions; while finally the reader must feel a 
sense of the ludicrous when he comes upon “ ophélimité élémen- 
taire pondérée,” by which the author proposes to designate the 
quotient of marginal utility by price. Launhardt obtained a con- 
venient German word (Preiswiirdigkeit) for this conception, 
which could doubtless be translated. 

In spite of the pains taken in selecting the technical word 
ophélimité and the somewhat lengthy explanations of its use, 
the author nowhere gives it a clear cut, quantitative definition. 
Again, while the distinction between “direct” and “derived” 
utility is adopted, no attempt is made to define it clearly. It is 
stated (p. 42) that “consumable” goods and only such have 
“direct” utility. We should infer from this that wheat, since it 
is consumable, has direct utility. But we are informed (p. 19) 
that the utility of wheat must be regarded as derived from that of 
bread. This contradiction is in turn contradicted when it is ex- 
plained (p. 41) that raw materials (including, we suppose, wheat) 
can, after all, be regarded as “direct’’ goods, not, however, be- 
cause they are consumable but because they serve production / 

Professor Pareto follows Professor Walras in his peculiar and 
arbitrary definition of capital as a “commodity used more than 
once,” and in his use of “coefficients of production.” In this 
latter and in the theory of monopolies the two authors lay them- 
selves open to the criticisms which they so strongly urge against 
Auspitz, Lieben, Marshall and others. They object most strenu- 
ously to certain assumptions which these writers make at the 
expense of rigorous analysis. In particular they deny the admis- 
sibility of regarding the demand curve as identical with the 
utility curve, and thus measuring utility by money. But they 
themselves, in treating of monopolies, regard the monopolist as 
seeking the maximum money profits which they assume to be 
practically identical with the maximum “ophélimité.” This 
implies quite as serious a departure from truth as the analogous 
assumptions criticised. In spite of such occasional defects, how- 
ever, the chapter is one from which every economic student—even 
those not mathematically inclined—cannot fail to derive great 
benefit. 
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The remainder of the work is devoted to “ économie politique 
appliquée,” a subject which will be continued in the second 
volume. The present installment consists of statistical discus- 
sions on capital, which the author, following Walras, classifies 
into “personnel,” “ mobilier,” and “foncier.” The chapter on 
“capitaux personnels” is occupied with an excellent discussion of 
Malthus’ theory of population. The sexdency of population to in- 
crease geometrically is aptly compared to the tendency of a planet 
to fly off in a straight line. Professor Pareto lays much stress on 
the analogy between the laws which govern the creation of human 
beings and those which regulate the formation of “ other forms of 
capital.” Perhaps too little heed is paid to the profound differ- 
ences involved. On the last page of the chapter it is incidentally 
remarked that the utility to parents of the sums spent on their 
children is not identical with the utility of these expenditures to 
the children themselves. “Hence the necessity of governmental 
supervision of childhood.” 

The chapter on “capitaux mobiliers”’ is chiefly devoted to money 
and banking. The work is clear and incisive. In many parts it 
is more elementary than other portions of the book. No attempt 
is made, for instance, to follow out the mathematical treatment of 
the “quantity theory” and of the monetary circulation in general 
so admirably begun by Newcomb. The author has, however, 
utilized with consummate skill and learning the vast resources 
for studying the statistical side of monetary problems. In treat- 
ing of changes in the value of money, the prices and wages of a 
multitude of localities and of ancient, medizval, and modern 
times are examined and compared. No other work contains such 
acompact, varied and comprehensive collection of statistical data. 
The author points out the difficulties and abuses of index num- 
bers and of the conception “appreciation.”” His conclusions are 
strongly in favor of gold monometallism. 

The final chapter is on “capitaux fonciers” and is chiefly de- 
voted to a discussion of forms of land tenure. We suspect that a 
full treatment of “ rent ” will be forthcoming in the second volume. 
In the mean time it is refreshing to read the fearless statement 
(p. 391) that it isas impossible to separate the part otf price or rent 
due to the “ natural and indestructible powers of the soil” from 
that part due to “improvements,” as to distinguish between the 
receipts of a physician paid for his natural ability and those paid 
for his education. 
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The second volume will discuss the “Economic Organism” 
and the “ Theory of Distribution and Consumption.” The latter 
is to be based on a simple empirical law which Professor Pareto 
has discovered from a collection of income-tax statistics of many 
countries. This law forms the subject of the “ Extrait” whose 
title is mentioned above: If « denote any given income, and y the 
number of incomes equal to or greater than x, then x* y=4, where 
a and é are constants, a being usually about 1.6. This law is fol- 
lowed with remarkable exactness inthe countries examined, 
varying less even than the well established law of mortality. So 
simple and universal a relation is evidently of great importance, 
and its acquisition supplies one of the links between pure and 
Statistical economics. 

For the further development of this law and for the other dis- 
cussions promised, the second volume of the “ Cours d’économie 
politique” will be awaited with great interest by all who have 
read the first. The latter must be regarded as one of the most 
noteworthy contributions to economic science which has appeared 
in recent years. I. F. 


A History of Modern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the Eco- 
nomic Crises of the Present Century. By Charles A. Conant. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896—8vo, vii, 
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The title of this recent addition to our banking literature is 
misleading, if it gives the impression that the book is limited to 
the history of banknote issues. In point of fact, it approaches to 
being a history of modern banking, as it deals quite as much 
with the general constitution of the banking systems of the 
world, their relation to their various governments, the character 
of their business, and their share in the great wars and industrial 
upheavals of this century, as it does with the one side of their 
business, that of issuing bank-notes, which, in the United States 
at least, has been so completely overshadowed in importance by 
the deposit business. It is well the book does not limit itself to 
a study of note issues, for nowadays it is highly desirable that, in 
discussing banking problems, a broad view should be taken of 
the double method of borrowing open to a bank, that of accepting 
deposits and that of issuing its notes ; and the similarity as well 
as the difference of these methods should be emphasized. In this 
particular, the book under discussion fails, as is seen by referring 
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to the last chapter, the XXIIId, in which “the advantages of a 
banking currency” are discussed. These are “the economy and 
convenience in making payments ;” “the adjustment of the vol- 
ume of currency to business conditions;” “the promotion of 
banking facilities and of the use of instruments of credit ’’ and 
“the adherence to a fixed metallic standard of value.” These 
advantages should have been more clearly made to apply as weli 
to the deposit business and use of checks, especially as the author 
recognizes that “banknotes are substantially similar to checks 
and bills of exchange” (p. 2). 

Aside from this last and the first chapter, the book is devoted 
to the history and character of all the important banking systems. 
It cannot lay claim to great originality, as almost all its informa- 
tion is gained from second and third-hand sources. Still, not- 
withstanding, it is a useful compilation of facts regarding the 
great banks of the world, which are difficult of access to the ordi- 
nary reader. This is particularly true of the Scandinavian and 
South American banking systems. It is to be regretted that the 
authorities consulted are, practically without exception, English 
or French. The four pages of authorities at the close of the book 
do not contain a single German work, and in the body of the 
book only two are cited, one a newspaper article, and the other a 
misspelt Austrian document. It would seem that such German 
authorities as Soetbeer, Wagner, Wirth, Bamberger, Geff ken, von 
Poschinger and von Philippsberg should have been consulted, as 
well as the Italian writers, where so many French authors have 
been cited. 

Mr. Conant is an exponent of the “ banking principle,” and, in 
seeking to establish his thesis, he takes an extreme position in 
holding (p. 12) that bank-notes have never played more than a 
subsidiary part in the commercial crises of this century. The 
crisis of 1857 will, I think, disprove such a statement. 


A Cycle of Cathay ; or China, South and North, with Personal Remin- 
iscences. By W.A.P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President Emeritus of 
the Imperial Tungwen College. With Illustrations and Map. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896—8vo, 464 pp. 
President Martin, who has recently returned from China, after 

forty-four years’ residence there, worthily fills to-day the place of 


foremost living American Sinologue. If the volume which he has 
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found time to write, during the first year of his well-earned rest, 
is one of reminiscences rather than of investigation, it is not on 
this account less interesting reading. 

' The fortunate possessor of a singularly accurate verbal memory 
' as well as a prodigious appetite for reading, this eminent scholar 
. is seldom at a loss for a telling aphorism or quotation, an accom- 
plishment of deep significance in the society of educated Chinese. 
i Coming one day to atemple court near Peking, he found some 
+ officials about to cut down two fine old cedars. In protesting 
against the outrage he quoted an ancient poem corresponding 
closely to “ Woodman, spare that tree,” which classic fragment in 
j the mouth of a “barbarian” so impressed the mandarins that 
they promised to leave them. The sequel is as characteristic of 
Chinese officialdom as the incident is of Dr. Martin; a few days 

( later, when he was gone, they sent and felled the trees. 
A The happy and appropriate name of his book suggests the 
7 period of about sixty years (a Chinese cycle) which the author’s 
ie reminiscences cover. They do not embody the events of that 
ih period arranged in chronological order, but history lies scattered 
among these pages, and many items found here are authoritative 
. and important. One of these is the statement that our first 
| , Minister Resident at Peking, Anson Burlingame, was the means 
| of preventing a third Anglo-Chinese war by his personal influ- 
ence with Sir Frederick Bruce, who was on the point of closing 
the British Legation in 1863 upon the refusal of the Tsungli Yamen 
to accept the Lay-Osborne flotilla. China’s dismissal of this 
little fleet of gunboats was a backward step, but to fight her on 


such grounds would have none the less been a blot upon Eng- 
b land's reputation in the East. Nor is there any doubt but that 
ty the Manchu government would have, as one of them declared, 
retired beyond the Great Wall sooner than allow these steamers 
j to be forced upon them. “The Chinese accept no new force,” 


comments the author,’’ which they are unable to control ; nor do 
they adopt it at all until they are compelled to by the logic of 
events.” 

The subject matter of the “Cycle” falls quite naturally into 
two parts; the first dealing with Dr. Martin’s early impressions 
and life at Ningpo, including three important chapters compiled 
from his diary of the American embassies of 1858 and 1859 to 
Tientsin and Peking. These excerpts are a contribution of real 
value to the history of the opening of China, affording us many 
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details hitherto unknown, and throwing quite a new light upon 
Lord Elgin as well as the characters of our own plenipotentiaries 
Reed and Ward. They might well have been longer. Other chap- 
ters admirable in quality and usefulness are those on the Taiping 
Rebellion and on Peking, witha luminous little resumé of Chinese 
history. But best of all features in the book are the brief notices 
of every person of importance, native and foreign, with whom 
the author came in contact during his long residence in China, 
and the sprightly and graceful sketches of missionary and official 
experiences at the capital. One of the converts at his chapel— 
“with a membership as varied as the occupants of the Cave of 
Adullam "—died. At the funeral “I observed,” says Dr. Martin, 
“an aged church-member weeping as the coffin passed out of 
the chapel. ‘Was the deceased a friend or relative of yours?’ 
I inquired. ‘ Neither, replied the old man. ‘ Why, then, do you 
weep ?’ ‘I weep,’ he said, ‘to think that when I die I shall not 
have so fine a coffin.’ "’ The Doctor’s position of “ dry-nurse— 
Zeonum arida nutrix,” as he styles it with a pedantry which in his 
hands becomes charming—to the school for foreign learning in 
Peking was not in the beginning as flattering or encouraging as it 
afterwards became. But there must have been compensations, 
Here is one, a Chinese student’s English composition, which 
is a contribution to the hilarity of nations: “I will relate a 
story in which a man was punished by the God on account of 
his having disobeyed the God’s order, and which runs as follows: 
Once a German named Jonah was ordered by the God to go toa 
certain place for preaching, and he promised to do so. Notwith- 
standing his promise, he disobeyed the order, and, instead of 
going to his destination, went to another place by steamer. Dur- 
ing the voyage, a great storm suddenly arose, which caused the 
steamer being unable to go on forth. Sothe captain said that 
there must be a bad man among the passengers, and lots must be 
cast in order to point out who is the bad man. . . Jonah did 
not get drowned, because when he was throwing himself into the 
water, a whale was opening his mouth, and he just fell in. i 
It is a beautiful tale as retold in the Far East, but space forbids 
that more should be revealed here. F. W. WiLiiaMs. 
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The Speaker of the House of Representatives. By M. P. Follett. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896—xxvi, 378 pp. 
This is the most important contribution to our knowledge of 

the working of our governmental machinery since Woodrow 

Wilson’s “ Congressional Government.” Moreover, strange to say, 

it is the first systematic and thorough study of the American 

Speakership which has appeared. 

The author shows that the Speaker was a political leader in our 
Colonial Assemblies, and she believes that the framers of the 
constitution distinctly recognized him as such, and expected and 
intended him to be more than the parliamentary chairman of the 
House. This is an interesting point to establish if possible; but 
the incompleteness of the evidence is admitted. In favor of this 
view is adduced the fact that the Convention debated the plan of 
giving the Speaker a place with the President and Cabinet 
officers in a Council of State. But the including of the Chief 
Justice, a conspicuously non-political officer, in the proposed 
council, and the final dropping of the plan, are significant and 
point in the other direction. It appears probable that the rise of 
the Speaker as a political power was as unexpected as the rise of 
the committee system and the nominating convention. That he 
appeared in his political capacity in the early Congresses cannot 
be taken as proof of the intention of the Convention, any more 
than can the fact that the electoral system very soon brought 
about a substantial election of President by the people. The 
Colonial Speaker was «a political leader because of the conflict 
between crown and people. But when the people took the reins 
of government into their own hands, it may well have appeared 
tothe framers of the Constitution that a political Speaker was as 
needless as a bill of rights. We may thus account for what 
otherwise appears so singular, namely the bare mention of the 
Speaker in the Constitution. 

The evolution of the Speaker into one of our most important 
political officers has been brought about partly by the inevitable 
drift of our system, partly by the personal characteristics of dif- 
ferent Speakers. This is abundantly shown by the author, who 
clearly traces the steps by which the Speakers have mounted to 
power. 

The first Speaker who saw the great possibilities of the office 
was Henry Clay. “His object was clearly and expressly to 
govern the House as far as possible. In this he succeeded to an 
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extent never before or since equalled by a Speaker of the House 
of Representatives” (p. 72). “No other Speaker has ever so 
combined the functions of a moderator, a member, and a leader.” 
“He not only led the House, but during the first period of his 
rule the whole government seemed to fall under his sway” 
(p. 77): 

Subsequent Speakers down to the time of the Civil War were 
either weak men or entertained a different conception of the 
office from that so successfully put in practice by Clay. Circum- 
stances, moreover, did not favor any great expansion of power. 
But with the coming on of the Civil War circumstances changed, 
and a line of great Speakers appeared—Colfax, Blaine, Randall, 
Carlisle, and Reed—each of whom has distinctly contributed to 
the growing power of the Speakership. As the matter now 
stands, a Speaker can have his own policy, can appoint his agents 
to carry it out, can force action upon it, and suppress opposition 
to it. Of course he must have his party at his back, but, given a 
real leader, party support in the House of Representatives is 
practically assured. No wonder Speaker Randall considered the 
Speakership “the highest office within the reach of an American 
citizen ” (p. 112). 

One closes the book with the conviction that our system has 
very nearly if not quite worked out a second president—a legis- 
lative counterpart of the executive chief. What this will leadto 
cannot now be seen, but we may be sure that a condition of 
equilibrium has not yet been reached. Nature and history are 
against a double head. Of two men, the one who tells the other 
what to do has the real authority and will in time be recognized 
as master. This result has been reached in England, where 
real power has shifted from the Sovereign to the Premier. Is 
the American Speaker destined to become the real head of the 
American state ? C. H. SMiru. 


Eléments de Droit Constitutionnel. Par A. Esmein, Professeur a la 
Faculté de Droit de Paris, etc. Paris, Librairie de la Société 
du Recueil Général des Lois et des Arréts, 1896—8vo, pp. 84t. 


Twenty-one years have passed since the adoption of the present 
constitution of the French Republic, during all of which time 
students of public law have waited for the adequate presentation 
of the constitutional law of the Republic; the best one hitherto 
attainable, originally published in German, being much too ele- 
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mentary to fill the long felt want. It is a rather curious question 
why the literature of French public law has been thus barren, 
while during the same time the constitutions of the German Em- 
pire and the several German states have called forth such an 
avalanche of ponderous works that the strongest memory would 
be taxed to recall the names of all the authors of four volumes 
on German Staatsrecht. Perhaps the frequency and transitori- 
ness of French constitutions may have produced caution in 
spending time and labor on the study of the present one, but 
extinct German constitutions are also by no means rare, nor have 
the commentaries, now for the most part happily “ vergriffen,” 
been few to which they have furnished occasion. 

Professor Esmein’s volume was happily worth waiting for. 
Although modestly entitled “ Elements,” it is in reality a thorough 
study of the law and practice of constitutional government in 
France, historical and comparative, and fully up to date; as wit- 
ness his comment on the Income Tax decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the account of the constitutional 
struggle of 1896 between the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. 
He is possibly inclined to refer too exclusively for sources to 
the British constitution and the principles of the French Revolu- 
tion, but his study of foreign constitutionalism has been both 
wide and thorough. His discussion of the relation of the judic- 
iary to unconstitutional legislation, for example, evidences a 
comprehension of the American theory and practice which is 
almost unique among Continental jurists. 

As regards mechanical execution, it is a pity that the work is 
not issued in two volumes. The volume of more than eight 
hundred pages is rather bulky, and the paper is not sufficiently 
opaque. The author’s work is tully worthy of a better dress. 

E. V. Raynoups. 


La Fortune privée a travers sept scidcles. Par le Vicomte G. d’Avenel. 

Paris, Armand Colin et Cie.—S8vo, xiv, 411 pp. 

The Vicomte d’Avenel deserves the thanks of all persons in- 
terested in economic history for having given us in this small 
volume the cream of the first two volumes of the ponderous work 
which received the Prix Rossi four years ago. The present vol- 
ume has, therefore, a statistical basis, but it is not all statistics. 
Under the two main heads of Money and Land the author gives 
us incidentally a most interesting picture of the life of the people 
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of France in past centuries. He shows us the extent to which all 
kinds of credits and other rights were dealt in, even in the middle 
ages, when prisoners of war were the subject of speculation, and 
the indemnity paid for a murder or other crime might be made 
the subject of bargain and sale. Life insurance began as early as 
the XIVth century, while marine insurance does not appear 
until the XVth, and fire insurance still later. We are apt to 
think of the peasant as being extremely conservative and wed- 
ded to the past, but we are shown in this book that agriculture 
has made enormous progress, and that the farmer, in spite of 
many vicissitudes, has on the whole held his own, though he has 
not obtained so large a share in the increase of wealth as the land 
owner. Many of the results of this very painstaking investiga- 
tion into the past have a direct bearing upon the prob!ems of the 
present. We are shownina most striking way the perishable 
character of capital. The author proves by a calculation that, 
taking into consideration the debasement of the standard of value, 
the fall in the purchasing power of the metals and the lowering 
of interest, if a person had a capital of a thousand pounds of 
silver at the time of Charlemagne, they would have been worth 
intrinsically in modern coin 729,000 francs yielding an annual 
interest of 72,900 francs. If that capital had been kept intact, 
however, down to the present century, it would be worth but 950 
francs, yielding an income of 38 francs a year, Not only does he 
show that in the abstract capital tends to melt away, but he also 
shows how strikingly the individual fortunes of capitalists have 
diminished. On the other hand, equally striking is the increase 
in the value of city property, especially in a city like Paris, which 
has been simply enormous. Between these two extremes comes 
the value of houses and lands in the provinces, which has increased, 
but still not as rapidly as in the capital. And this increase has 
not been uniform by any means, but has been subject to consider- 
able fluctuations. A study of this history is well calculated to 
give courage to those farmers who are suffering from the present 
crisis in agriculture, since the farmers of the past have gone 
through similar criszs and weathered them successfully. 

The history of the precious metals and of prices also has an 
important bearing upon the problems of the present, especially 
upon the question of the social effects of rising or falling prices, 
which in turn has such an important bearing upon the subject of 
bimetallism. The author confirms, from the history of France, 
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what Thorold-Rogers wrote of England, that the period of rising 
prices and commercial activity which followed the discovery of 
the American silver mines in the 16th century was on the whole 
a period of loss and poverty for the wage-receivers. 

In reviewing this work it is hardly necessary to go into a criti- 
cism of the author’s statistical method, especially in treating of 
the value of land. All averages based upon the price of land in 
different parts of the country must be taken merely as indications 
and not as exact statements of fact, and the author frankly says 
that nothing is so unlike one hectare of land as another hectare 
of land. In many cases, however, the comparisons are made be- 
tween the price of one and the same piece of land at different 
periods, and many of the general conclusions are based upon such 
comparisons, and not upon averages. In addition to that the 
method of representing prices seems to us a little artificial. The 
author does not simply take the gross value of the land, but he 
takes an average of the value of the land and of the capitalized 
value of the income of the land. This must exaggerate the rise 
in the value of land. But whatever reservations one may make 
in accepting some of the statistics, it is hardly likely that they 
will affect the general character of the conclusions. H. W. F. 


Soctal Rights and Duties ; Addresses to Ethical Societies. By Leslie 
Stephen. London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited; New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1896—Two volumes, 8vo, 255 and 


267 pp. 

These volumes constitute the third number in the “ Ethical 
Library,” and are composed chiefly of addresses delivered before 
the Ethical Societies of London, and published in various peri- 
odicals. They are what might be expected, considering their 
authorship, and occasion and purpose. Mr. Stephen, as a writer, 
is always thoughtful and generally sensible. Holding rather 
radical opinions, he knows better than most how to temper and 
qualify them by admixture of more conservative views. And he 
possesses a leisurely and meandering style which relieves the 
tedium of technical discussion, though becoming itself somewhat 
tedious now and then. 

In semi-scientific, semi-popular addresses like these, Mr. 
Stephen's characterics have full play. The “ perpendicular pro- 
noun” is conspicuous on every page, though never offensively 
so; and the talk runs on, genial, often humorous, sage with the 
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fruits of long experience, at once “secular,” sceptical and opti- 
mistic, with frequent historical and literary allusion, seldom 
direct and sometimes almost garrulous, but always instructive. 

The following are the titles of chapters: “The Aim of Ethical 
Societies,” “Science and Politics,” “The Sphere of Political Econ- 
omy,” “The Morality of Competition,” “Social Equality,” 
“Ethics and the Struggle for Existence,” “ Heredity,” “ Punish- 
ment,” “Luxury,” “The Duties of Authors,” “The Vanity of 
Philosophising,” and “ Forgotten Benefactors.” 

We will only add that these volumes furnish proof—along with 
such works as those of Jodl, Gizycki, Bosanquet, Adler and 
Salter—of the vitality and value of the “Ethical Society” 
movement, which has spread so considerably in America, Great 
Britain and Germany. And they illustrate equally well its lim- 
itations. F. B. 


Family Budgets: being the income and expenses of twenty-eight 
British households, 1891-1894, compiled for the Economic 
Club. London (King & Son), 1896, 76 pp. 

This pamphlet is a welcome addition to our knowledge of 
family income and expenditure. It is modeled after the work 
of Le Play. The budgets, however, are not so uniform in 
arrangement as those of Le Play and his followers. Their chief 
merit, perhaps, consists in the fact that they are not confined to 
the poorest classes of workmen. But the number collected is as 
yet too small to yield any useful comparisons, such as those fur- 
nished by the 3000 budgets analyzed by Carroll D. Wright. 

Each family is described in a short history or abstract giving 
the constitution of the household, ages, occupation, moral habits, 
meals, kind of dwelling, furniture, etc. These are followed by 
statistical tables of receipts and expenditures with the percent- 
ages spent on food, rent and other items. Only money costs 
and not quantities purchased are given. ie A 


Introduction to Sociology. By Arthur Fairbanks. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896—8vo, xv, 274 pp. 


In this volume Dr. Fairbanks has undertaken, and executed 
with singular skill and success, what was really a difficult task, 
As the preface is commonly written after the main body of a 
book, so the introduction to a science presupposes that the 
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science in question is considerably if not completely organized. 
But if this be true of sociology, its truth is certainly not yet 
obvious and acknowledged. Whether sociology be a science or 
a philosophy, or both; and what its limits, methods, doctrines 
and practical bearings are, remain in dispute. What Dr. Fair- 
banks has done is to survey the more important aspects of social 
life, and the opinions concerning their development and meaning 
which have been put forth by leading writers, and give such 
estimates and criticisms and constructive interpretations as his 
reflection suggests. And this work has been done with adequate 
knowledge, with insight, with caution and judgment, with sense 
of proportion, and in a candid and appreciative spirit. We do 
not know where else to find, in brief compass, so clear an account 
of what the sociologists are trying todo. What we miss, how- 
ever, is any penetrative analysis of society, as distinguished 
from particular societies—why, e. g., should the first chapter be 
entitled “ The Organic Character of @ Society,” and the second, 
“The Physical Basis of Society ?’"—or any intimation that social 
studies should be carried on, not chiefly in the library, but in the 
street, the shop, the caucus, the camp, the club, the court-room 
and the home. W. F. B. 


Strikes and Social Problems. By J. Shield Nicholson, M.A., D.Sc., 
Protessor of Political Economy in the University of Edin- 
burgh. London, Adam and Charles Black; New York, Mae- 
millan & Co., 1896—viii, 238 pp. 

Of the dozen essays and addresses which make up this volume, 
only one relates to strikes proper, a second relates to labor com- 
binations and competition, while the remainder cover a great 
variety of subjects from Political Economy and Journalism to a 
Voyage around Africa, which may perhaps be well enough 
grouped under the general term Social Problems. It will 
thus be seen that there is no continuous thread running through 
these papers except that supplied by the bookbinder. The 
essays in themselves are, though in many cases popular, often 
suggestive and full of good sense. The author possesses a deft- 
ness in handling figures and a lightness of touch that makes 
even the statistical part of the essays easy reading. It is difficult 
to say much of the subject matter of a compilation of this kind 
without taking up each of the various essays in itself. It will 
suffice to mention as especially novel Professor Nicholson's 
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attempt to estimate the living capital of the United Kingdom, 
and the relative strength of labor and capital. He shows quite 
conclusively that the living capital of the United Kingdom is of 
much greater value than the dead. “ Previous accumulations,” 
he says, “ may obtain 4 per cent. interest, but this is relatively a 
small part of the national income. Four-fifths of what is called 
profits is merely wages of one form of labour, or rather of many 
forms of labour of a highly skilled character” (p. 133). His 
figures are, of course, based upon estimates and not upon exact 
statistics, but the estimates seem judicious, and if they are cor- 
rect, it would certainly seem that the tribute paid by present labor 
to the past has been considerably exaggerated by a good many 
popular authors. H. W. F. 


Introduction to Public Finance. By Carl C. Plehn, Ph.D., Assist- 
ant Professor in the University of California. New York and 
London, Macmillan & Co., 1896—8vo, xii, 364 pp. 


The general reader in economics, if confined to the English 
authorities, has found little to encourage his interest in the study 
of public finance. Bastable’s and Seligman’s masterly treatises, 
while of the highest value to one specially interested in the 
intricate problems of public revenue and expenditure, do not 
appeal to the general reader as the above introduction to the 
subject undoubtedly will. Its author displays a thorough famil- 
iarity with the English as well as the Continental authorities, 
and, though his book cannot lay claim to great originality of 
treatment of the many vexed questions in public finance, he shows 
good judgment in presenting the views of the various writers, and 
offers the reader a lucid and, on the whole, well arranged sum- 
mary of the subject. His statement of general principles is 
largely based on Cohn, whose pupil he was, while in his methods 
of classification he follows Seligman more or less closely. A 
larger space than usual is properly devoted to public expendi- 
ture. In discussing the principles of public revenue everything 
is made to center about the idea of contributions proportioned 
to benefits enjoyed. The weakness of this “ benefit theory” is 
clearly exposed. Professor Plehn could to advantage have 
enlarged his treatment of the English betterment tax and our 
American system of special or local assessments as offering the 
only cases in which the “benefit theory ” is applicable, an in- 


dividual bearing the cost of some improvement, by the local 
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government, like the opening of a street, because primarily he, 
not the community at large, is benefited. The discussion of the 
principles of taxation, and the equity of a tax, is, as usual, un- 
satisfactory. To my mind, no advance will be made in this 
chapter of public finance, until the writers devote less time to the 
abstract justice, and more time to the concrete economic expe- 
diency of atax. We shall never agree on the relative fairness or 
unfairness Of taxes, but we may agree on their relative economic 
harmfulness. In this connection, the book under review might 
have properly given more attention to the theory of postal rates, 
and water rates, as illustrating the principle of “charging what 
the traffic will bear,’’ which has a direct application to the general 
subject of taxation. 

The treatment of the American property tax is, on the whole, 
satisfactory. Exception, however, should be taken to the author’s 
exaggeration of the importance of economic rent in the United 
States, that is, of the value of the land aside from the improve- 
ments (pp. 108, 166). The incidence of taxes is acknowledged to 
be the most difficult topic in the general field of public finance, 
and to offer problems that are far from solution. It is no dis- 
credit to the writer to say that he has not offered that solution, 
which is attempted with considerable success by a writer in this 
number of the YALE Review.’ The third and last part of the 
book is devoted to the discussion of public debts, of which 
much the same can be said as was said above of the author's 
treatment of taxation. Less space might have been given, to 
advantage, to the growth and nature of public credit, and more 
tothe economic effects of public loans, their relation to private 
loans and private industry, the discussion of which is a marked 
feature of H. C. Adams’ Pudlic Debts. 

The above criticisms are not intended to detract from the 
value of the book, which the reviewer gladly acknowledges, and 
plans to further test by using the book in undergraduate courses. 
The only serious typographical error noticed is on p. 204, where 
the tariff of 1857 is misprinted 1851. 


1See p. 258. 
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